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t 0 L D B U GS By Paolo Greer 


Don (Paolo) Quixote Greer 
prospects in E/ Peru researching old 
Caravaya and more recent history (in- 
cluding the Santo Domingo Mine) 
while describing folks along the trail, 
indigenous tools and procedures and 
expounding on the logistics involved 
injungle exploration. 


Alaska is my home. 

In October, 1973, I quit the Mer- 
chant Marine in Alaska and headed 
South. I eventually arrived in South 
America knowing nothing of the lan- 
guage and local customs, For almost a 
year, I traveled overland, south along 
the Pacific coast through Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Chile, and by ship 
down the stormy Chilean archipelago to 
Tierra del Fuego. From there I went 
north from the Straits of Magellan 
across Argentine Patagonia and the 
pampas to Uruguay, Brazil, Paraguay 
and Bolivia to descend, by dugout and 
barge, the rivers Purus and Amazon to 
Manaus. 

Ten months later and fifty pounds 
lighter, I returned to the US via Central 
America. 

In 1978, I went back to the Southern 
Hemisphere with a notion to research 
and to explore. For five months, delving 
in many dusty archives, I came across 
oft-repeated legends about a remote 
portion of the Upper Amazon on the 
frontier of Peru and Bolivia. This area, 
known before 1875 as the “Caravaya,” 
has since become the two provinces Carabaya and Sandia. 
I spent a couple months learning what I could about the 
history of the area in Lima, Cusco and La Paz. Afterwards, 
I made arrangements to accompany government gold 
buyers on an initial exploratory foray into the region. 

First, some history! 


El Peru and the Frontera 


The Republic of Peru ‘is 84 percent the size of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. With a population of 20 million, mostly 
native campesinos and mestizos, the country has been ruled 
since the conquest by a Spanish oligarchy. 

Twenty-four departamentos make up the Republic of 
Peru. In the Department of Puno in the Southeast, on the 
Bolivian frontier, one comes across the altiplano, a vast plain 
3,000 meters above sea level. Northeast, beyond the alti- 
plano and the Andes, stretches the Amazon Basin. 
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Don Rado 

This is 80-year-old 
Rosindo Rado. Rado 
has lived as a hermit 
since 1942 on the 
Alto Inambari. There, 
he tends his chacras 
deoro (farms of gold) 
and more edible 
crops. Occasionally, 
he walks out to 
Calapampa pueblo 
for get a few supplies 
and to chat with his 
amigos in the village. 
The idiom is Que- 
chua. 

| could not speak 
Quechua but | un- 
derstood his smile 
well enough; and 
Rado, probably, 
figured this gringo 
was the most amus- 
ing spectacle that 
he'd noticed in an 
era. Good Old Rado. 


The provinces of Carabaya and Sandia are found on the 
Eastern slope of the Continental Divide where 300 inches 
of annual rainfall have beaten the soft slate bedrock into a 
precipitous topography of steep, narrow canyons blanketed 
with a seemingly impenetrable forest. 

Unlike the “triple canopy” jungle further down river that 
one can walk through, this area is known as the “Ceja de la 
Selva” (Eyebrow of the Jungle) where each step forward 
must be hacked out of the dense vegetation that seems to 
close in behind. It is a dark forest of sharp vines, vipers, 


- legions of biting insects, rabid vampires ... and gold! 


Historia 

Through his looting and plundering of the Incan Empire, 
Pizarro amassed and sent home an enormous accumulation 
of gold — enough booty in fact, to put Europe on the gold 
standard. 


Atahualpa’s ransom was brought together from all parts 
of the Empire, but no area contributed so much of the 
precious oro as the region North of Lake Titicaca, across the 
high altiplano and Andean passes ... down in the fabled 
“Caravaya.” 


Oroya means 
“ring” in Quechua, 4 
like the ring on a 
cable across a raging 
torrent that your <” 
spindly bos'n's chair & 
is attached to. The 
cable itself is rusted 
and frayed. The plat- 
form is a few rotten jae 
boardshungbyagos- WE 
samer of fibers from {§ 
a sharp, finger-slash- 
ing pulley, It is, how- 
ever, preferable to 
suspend one’s self far 
above the chasm and 
separate the mortal 
bodyfrom the opaque 
maelstrom thundering 
below than it is to 
swim, (as |once did). 


In the early years of conquest, many Spanish soldiers 
deserted, fleeing the wars of Pizarro and Amalgro, and 
found refuge in the gold rich jungles of the Caravaya. Here, 
they found placers only recently vacated by the Inca’s own 
miners, 

In 1556, in a requicio or “bedrock crevice,” near a place 
called Callahuaya, a pepita (nugget) was found. Shaped like 
a horse’s head, this pepita weighed more than one hundred 
pounds. Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza sent the nugget to 
Spain as a gift for Charles V and a mining village was 
subsequently founded above the discovery site called “San 
Juan de Oro” or “Saint John of the Gold.” (I’ve seen the 
ruins.) 

By 1605, slaves escaping from “golden” San Juan, dis- 
covered another deposit to the West, at 2,286 meters (7,500 
feet) above sea level. This site cams to be known as 
Aporoma. Only fifteen years later, in 1602, one Quinones 


Frisancho worked this mountaintop placer with six 
thousand slaves, building great aqueducts to wash down the 
earth. 

Beyond Aporoma, on the Western edge of the Caravaya, 
flourished yet another wealthy Spanish settlement, San 
Gavan, on a river of the same name. 
And there were other mines in this 
desperate frontier where greedy men 
from the Old and New World sub- 
jugated the survivors of a defeated em- 
pire. 

In the early 1700’s, San Juan de Oro 
crumbled when civil war broke out be- 
tween roving bands of miners turned 
warrior fought for territory. 

The situation worsened. In 1767, the 
Jesuits were evicted from the Western 
Hemisphere. With them went a benign 
influence on an unstable continent. 
Before long, the overseers of San Gavan 
and Aporoma, like those of San Juan de 
Oro before them, were dead, their 
throats cut. 

In 1808, caciques from Bolivia in- 
vaded the region. They encountered lit- 
tle resistance. Hard on this invasion fol- 
lowed the long war for independence 
and the continent’s liberation from 
Spain. 


El Sabio 


In 1850, the 24-year-old Italian, An- 
tonio Raimondi, arrived in Peru. For 
nearly two decades he traveled 
throughout the Republic on foot study- 
ing, among other things, botany, zool- 
ogy, geology and geography. Between 
1874 and 1880, this rustic renaissance 
man and great observer, known even 
today as E/ Sabio (the Wise One), pub- 
lished in three volumes E/ Peru, his life’s 
work, 

Between 1880 and 1902, thirty-seven 
plates of Raimondi’s maps of Peru, 
drawn from his copious notes, were published in Paris. One 
such map was of the goldbearing regions of Peru. Of all such 
regions “the most celebrated ... were the provinces of Sandia 
and Carabaya.” Yet, in the early 1860’s when E/ Sabio began 
his explorations of the Alto Inambari, the once great mining 
communities of the Caravaya were merely lost legends in the 
“Ceja de la Selva.” It only takes a moment for the jungle to 
erase the evidence of “civilized man.” 

When I returned home to Alaska from my second odys- 
sey, I wrote to every major Latin American library in the 
States and, as soon as I got together another grubstake, I 
visited several. 

For my purposes, the best turned out to be the Benson 
Latin American Collection in Austin, Texas, (where I spent 
10 hour days, six days a week for one and a half months) and 
the Library of Congress, including the National Archives 
and the U.S.G.S. National Headquarters in Washington, 
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D.C. In all, I made three separate research trips to 
Washington. 

In 1981, I returned to Peru a third time. After several 
months of study in the archivos, I headed Southeast, bought 
several hundred pounds of provisions at a native market and 
trucked through the passes of the Continental Divide. Pack- 
ing my supplies on mules, I set out for the Inambari River. 

For three and a half months, I traveled along 
old Incan trails and whenI came out, I was once 
again fifty pounds lighter. My third adventure 
to South America lasted 324 days. 


Post-massacre 


In 1890, Mariano Quispe, a Quechua Indian 
was searching for cascarilla or cinchona bark 
(quinine) and gold in the drainage of the Alto 
Inambari when he discovered a large nugget on 
a tributary called the Huaynatacuma. It 
weighed 43 Troy ounces and came to be known 
as the “espejo de oro” or “golden mirror.” The 
place where it was found, a seven foot wide 
gorge, is known as “El Suche” for the abundant, 
fragrant, yellow flowers that grow there. 

Quispe returned to Mucausani, his village, 
and showed the pepita to Francisco Velasco, a 
local merchant. Valasco sent for a wealthy ac- 
quaintance, Manuel Estrada who offered 
Quispe four head of cattle if he would show 
them where he discovered his pepita. The three 
set out for El Suche. The trip took ten days. 
Quispe was never seen alive again. His family 
never received the livestock. 

Valasco and Estrada constructed a small 
stamp mill at El Suche on an artificial flat. 
Powered by an overshot water wheel, it had four 450-pound 
stamps which dropped 16 times a minute. 

Depending upon your altimeter, the mine was located 
between 1,829 and 2,134 meters (6,000 and 7,000 feet) above 
sea level, and a mite shy of 1,600 kilometers (1,000 miles) 
south of the Equator. At first, the two partners recovered 
only about 14 ounces of oro daily, but soon they were crush- 
ing two cubic meters of select ore a day, sluicing the fines 
without mercury (and thus losing perhaps forty to sixty per 
cent of the gold) and panning the concentrates in wooden 


iF is a dark forest of sharp vines, 


vipers, legions of biting insects, 


rabid vampires ... and gold! 


bateas. In 1896, during one three month period, Velasco and 
Estrada took out more than 12,000 ounces from just two of 
their four tunnels. They named their mine the Santo Domin- 
go (Sunday), in honor of the day Quispe first saw his reflec- 
tion in a golden mirror. 

In 1896, Wallace Hardison of Union Oil and his nephew, 
Chester E. Brown, arrived,in Peru to scout out a petroleum 
reserve. They drilled a well, but most of the oil-bearing sand 
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extended out of reach under the sea. They were soon dis- 
tracted, however, by a Sefior Pando, who told tales of a 
fabulous gold prospect in the north of Puno province. 

To examine the claim, Hardison and Brown journeyed 
down the coast by steamer to the port of Mollendo. From 
there, they traveled by train to Arequipa, Juliaca and Pucara 
and continued on horseback across the altiplano. Descend- 


The Quimbalates of 
' Rinconada Pueblo 


In the small, native-owned 
. hardrock mines, barreteros gut 
the vein, and the quepires 
- (Quechua for ant) or “porters” 
’ haul the ore to the surface. The 
rock is sorted by the women in 
an area called the canchaand 
crushed by hand to pebble size 
inside a thick crown of rags. 
The quimbalate, a poor 
man's arrastre or rock crusher 
is a rectangularly shaped 
boulder with rounded bottom. 
It fits snugly into a water 
trough carved into the bedrock. 
An individual standing atop 
rocks it back and forth. In 
some cases where a larger 
boulder is used, two or even 
four men teeter-totter on a 
timber attached to the boulder. 
Ore is tossed beneath the 
crushing stone and is pul- 
i verized, leaving a gold residue 
% behind. Occasionally, women 
pan downstream, catching the 
fines escaping from several 
operations. 


-ing on foot into the Amazon beyond the headwaters of the 


Inambari, they found Pando’s prospect. But it was un- 
developed, and had little evident value. Hardison and 
Brown, however, had passed the working Santo Domingo 
earlier. They retraced their steps and a visit to the mine soon 
convinced them of the richness of the Santo Domingo vein. 
They made an offer of $360,000 ($10,000 down and the 
remainder within 90 days) which was immediately accepted. 

Rushing back to the States to get the money, they 
returned to Santo Domingo on the 87th day of their 90-day 
option. The new owners renamed their venture “Inca Min- 
ing Company.” (Incidentally, the main shareholder of the 
“Inca” was the president of Union Oil, C.P. Collins, from 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. Collins’ grandson, Dick Collins, 
lives with his wife, Florence, at Lake Minchumina, Alaska. 
Dick and Florence’s daughters, Miki and Julie, frequently 
contribute tales of their own adventures in the bush to the 
Fairbanks Daily News-Miner.) 

The “Inca” owners spent a fortune accessing and 
developing the hardrock prospect and a sister enterprise, 
the Inca Rubber Company. Soon, Tirapata, a railroad sta- 
tion, was built at 3895 meters (12,780 feet) above sea level 
on the Cusco/Puno line. Wagons rolled along a hundred 
mile, hard surface road from the depot to Huancarani, near 


_the village of Phara and the smaller community of Limbani 


on the Eastern slope. From Huancarani, an incredible 74 
kilometer (46-mile) mule trail, often a half-tunnel, was 


blasted out of the living rock precipice to the mine (keep to 
the inside when passing mulas or llamas ... they might 
“bump” you over the edge, intentionally.) The trail con- 
tinued beyond the Santo Domingo to Astillero on the Upper 
Tambopata River in the heart of the rubber country. At one 
time, five hundred mules were employed to haul out the 
bundles of gome (elastic sap) from the Tambopata area. The 


The batea or native gold pan is made of wood. The wooden batea lacks the 
pie-pan bottom of a sourdough’s pan and resembles instead, a wooden bowl inthe 


shape ofaflattened Chinaman’shat. 


The tall, curtain-like root of a jungle cedar produces an excellent batea. Cut 
into a block 30 by 76 centimeters (12 by 30 inches) in diameter, roughed out by 
a machete, and shaped with a small adze, it is often cured for a year. It take 
about a day to chop out a pan to a 2 centimeter (three quarters of an inch) 
thickness. There are advantages to certain bateas, of course. The larger pans 
can work more dirt. A batea will float and, unlike metal, won't rustin the jungle. 


Still, if not properly cared for, wetting and drying will crack it badly. 


trail between Huancarani and the Santo Domingo alone, 
was said to have cost more than a million dollars. 

In July of 1898, the old Velasco/Estrada stamp mill was 
modified and improved with the addition of a ten stamp 
battery and chlorination plant, 25 mesh screen, canvas 
apron and a hydraulic classifier. Electricity came from a 660 
volt, 17.5 amp, AC generator, fed by a double pelton wheel 
installed nearby at Tunquipata on another tributary of the 
Huaynatacuma. By 1901, a telephone line reached Tun- 
quipata. (On my last trip, a Coasefio panning ona creek near 
Tunquipata, found a 750 gram [24 ounce] nugget containing 
10 percent quartz.) 

In 1912, the price of rubber fell below the costs of 
transportation. Two years later, C.P. Collins sold most of his 
shares in the Inca Mining Company to “Senator” Lewis 
Emery, another partner from Bradford. 

Emery was 75 years old when he took over the Inca. He 
lived and worked at the Santo Domingo, often doing the 
work of a common miner or pushing the ore laden cars. 
Native workers called him Tata or “Father.” 

It cost Emery $200,000 to buy and install a 540-horse- 
power hydroelectric turbine in a man-made cavern at Bella 
Pampa (beautiful field). It was designed to replace the old 
Tunquipata generator. For an additional $200,000, he added 
an “all slime” cyanide plant. This extracted a mere 10 per- 
cent of the gold, but then the Senatur was an “Empire 
Builder,” not an engineer. Alas, in 1924, before the turbine 


was working or the cyanide problems resolved, Tata died. 

In 1927, Clarence Woods, a U.S. mining engineer was 
returning with his wife from a vacation in Cusco. Woods was 
the manager of the Chojnacota tin mine located high in the 
mountains of Bolivia. On the train Woods fell into conver- 
sation with a Peruvian military officer. The talk turned to the 
Santo Domingo, a gold mine famous at that time even in 
Bolivia for its richness. 

At a brief stop at Tirapata, Woods looked 
around the Santo Domingo and spoke with an 
old employee who praised the mine, but told 
him that the management was “crazy.” Back at 
Chojnacota, Woods wrote Emery’s heirs. 

Six months later he returned to inspect the 
mine and found it was, indeed, “right and 
good.” 

Woods made an offer to Emery’s heirs and 
in July, 1928, arrived at the Santo Domingo to 
take charge. On August 1, ten days later, the 
Santo Domingo was grinding ore and by 
August 31, the first clean-up produced 132.7 
ounces Troy, worth $2,641.40. On September 
30, a second clean-up netted 256.08 ounces and 
the third, 607 ounces. In 22 months, Woods had 
paid for the mine and had $60,000 in the bank. 

Woods installed a MacDougal type roasting 
. | furnace to correct losses in Emery’s cyanide 
process, but when the attempt was made to 
bring Emery’s turbine on line, it burst out in 
smoke and flame. Cockroaches had eaten the 
insulation. It cost another $10,000 to get the 
turbine going. It worked fine after that. 

The rock drilled and broke easily, but the 
mine made a lot of water. Timbers of camphor, 
laurel, mahogany and rosewood lasted only two or three 
months in the Ceja humidity. During Woods’ era, fully 150 
of the 350-400 employees did nothing but fetch lumber from 
the jungle slopes. Woods even brought in a truck (in pieces, 
on the backs of mules and men) to haul the logs, but found 


The cholo drank himself into a rage, 
torched the structure to ashes, and 
drowned himself in the Inambari. 


he could not keep a trail open. (How much wood would a 
Woods’ truck truck if ... if it were in the Ceja de la Selva?) 


Sourdough Chujios 


William Charles Fredrich Julius Anlauf Gates was born 
in Redwing, Minnesota, July 1, 1869. He was murdered 
February 21, 1937 by Eduardo Gonzalez in a hut on the 
Tunquimayo tributary of the Nusiniscata River in the 
Quispicanchi District of Southwestern Peru... 

When Gates was thirteen years of age, he moved with his 
family to the Washington Territory. At twenty-one, he was 
already prospecting in Idaho. Later, while working for 
another grubstake at a copper mine in Michigan, he heard 
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of a small gold strike in the 40-mile district of Alaska, and 
booked passage for Juneau. 

Heading for the Interior, Gates traveled with three com- 
panions crossing the then virtually unknown Chilkoot Pass 
(this was several years before the rush of 1898). Then while 
rafting down Miles Canyon, his courage failed him at the 
sound of Whitehorse Rapids. Deserting his fellow ar- 
gonauts, Gates shouldered his pack and struck out on his 
own. He was already downriver, seated on the 
shore and puffing his cigar when his friends came 
hurtling through the rapids. Gates hailed his com- 
panions and rejoined the expedition, but for the 
rest of his life he was known as “Swiftwater Bill.” 

Swiftwater was working as a bullcook in the 
roadhouses near Circle when he got word of the 
Klondike strike. He was near enough to get alease 
with six other men on the “unlucky” #13 El 
Dorado Creek. By the sixth shaft and still no gold, 
Gates was down to one partner. The seventh 
struck pay dirt. They kept quiet, played the dis- 
covery down and bought the claim ... and they 
took out a fortune. In November of 1896, 
Swiftwater sold out. ps 

It was not like Swift to invest wisely. When Jack 
Smith arrived with his vaudeville group from 40- 
Mile and set up a tent saloon near Dawson, he had 
grand plans and Gates had money. Their new 
dance hall and casino was called the Monte Carlo. 

While it prospered, Bill Gates basked in af- 
fluence. He always did lust for notoriety and when 
he wasn’t gambling recklessly under the glittering 
lights, he was good-naturedly “standing the whole 
camp drinks.” After squandering a fortune, 
Swiftwater left the Klondike and joined the rush 
to Nome. There fortune smiled once more. He 
struck it rich and lost another fortune before 
turning his back on the Seward Peninsula and striking out 
for the “Tanana” diggings of the Interior. 

Somehow, Gates got a lay on what soon became the 
richest gold producing creek in the district. Cleary, the 
“camp” that grew around his claims, boomed, becoming the 
second biggest town in the area after Fairbanks. Originally, 
it was known as “Gates City.” 

Cleary Town burned to the ground in 1907, but 
Swiftwater had already gone South a couple of years before. 
He was involved in several promotional schemes in Califor- 
nia but he did not stay long. By 1910, Gates was in Peru. It 
was there that he found his ‘niche and between 1916 and his 
death, twenty-one years later, Gates never once left the 
Republic. 

When Clarence Woods arrived in the Caravaya country 
in 1928, Swiftwater had already been prospecting and min- 
ing there for eighteen years. (Incidentally, Woods too had 
worked in Alaska). They became friends ‘and partners in 
several enterprises. For three months in 1931, the two men 
descended the Inambari, from Oroya down into the 
Quispicanchi/Marcapata District. There they dug around 
encountering many workable prospects. Woods already had 
a mine, however, and eventually he returned to the Santo 
Domingo. Swiftwater stayed on downriver exploring un- 
known streams. He is buried there now. 
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Know the people and you’ll know the mines 


I am told Uncle Sam ended Lucho Kiser’s career in the 
Luftwaffe and gave him free room and board, Stateside, for 
the duration of the war. Don Lucho next appeared in 1946 


_as a merchant plying the waters of the Alto Inambari. His 


customers were the hardy but simple miners panning gold 
in the village of Coasa far up the Eastern slope. In those 


This is Patalayuni 
tambo(resthouse) on 
the old Inca trail 
down from Phara to 
La Mina and the 
Upper Inambari. 


days, each minero worked a one meter wide claim on the 
river bank. Using wooden bateas, they cleaned up several 
ounces apiece. Then, near the end of the dry season, they 
packed up and left for a local festival. Lucho stayed on a bit, 
and panned another one and one-half kilos of gold. 

The next season Lucho was back, this time armed with a 
tire pump and some goggles picked up in Costa Rica. Lucho 
tied himself to boulders and reached exposed bedrock as 
much as six meters farther out and two meters deeper than 
the Coasefios could get to. (Old Lucho tells the story well, 
throwing himself on the thick rug of his comfortable home 
and showing how he was tossed about with the current.) 
While an Argentine companion manned the pump Don 
Lucho creviced in the murky waters, keeping what he could 
see well enough to pick up with his fingers. That year a 
particularly dry season, he brought out eleven and one-half 
kilos of gold. 


The Padron of Quiton Quiton 


Several decades ago, before they arbitrarily fixed the 
price of gold and legislated most gold mines out of existence, 
Quiton Quiton was still a small community beside the Santo 
Domingo trail. The pueblo was founded on a coffee planta- 
tion of about 60 hectares (150 acres), very narrow and strung 
out a kilometer or so along the valley. Today the farm is 


derelict and virtually abandoned. 

Maybe it was a combination of fatigue, the sparkling 
water or some ineffable quality of the Quiton Quiton coffee 
beans, but I have never tasted a better drink anywhere. With 
a hot cupful before my lips, I would hardly notice the 
murcielagos (bats) attacking the small candle flame on the 
table, burning and sputtering brightly like a jewel in the 
jungle’s throbbing darkness. 


This murcielago 3 
happensnottobea’ | 
vampire and | did 
not eat it, although | 
seem hungry enough 
here, depleted as | 

was from my adven- 
tures, 


Alas, on my last trip through, the Sefiora served me a cup 
of Suave, powdered coffee from a can, She spoke only 
Quechua so I could not ask why in my poor Castel- 
lano/Spanish. The next morning, heading down the trail, I 
passed the fresh grave of her husband. Snake bite. I remem- 
ber him talking of a new hardrock gold prospect he had 
discovered, Perhaps, he was a good man. I don’t know. I will 
miss the coffee of Quiton Quiton. 


Don Lucho and the Ghost 


Lee Woods, son of Clarence, was not zs trusting as 
Swiftwater. When not in camp, he usually carried a sawed- 
off Winchester. This rifle had a gold nugget for a sight. The 
yellow metal did not rust and showed up well in the gloom 
of the forest. 

Raul Vill-Lloch met Woods for the first time coming the 
other way across the Oroya bridge near Pacu. They almost 
punched it out, but instead, they became friends. Later on 
Vill-Lloch supervised the crew that kept the water out of the 
Santo Domingo mine, but before then he was already an old 
hand at mining, and had taken out more than two hundred 
kilos of gold. He invested it wisely in Lima down on the 
coast. Today he owns most of the placer claims on this 
stretch of the Inambari. Lucho Barreda is Vill-Lloch’s man 
on the spot, keeping track of his friend’s mining interests 


(though nobody is mining much these days.) 

I met Don Lucho on my last trip to Peru. He was coming 
down the trail from Limbani to Pacu with a nasty hangover 
and limping pretty hard. The story he told me was that he 
had left Quiton Quiton in good spirits, but while walking 
near the water below Monkey Bridge, he had run into the 
“ghost of a Gringa.” There was a shootout and somehow 
Don Lucho fell over a cliff receiving only a few mean bruises. 
All in all, strange behavior for a ghost. 


~ Raul’s Cholo 


During WWII and for awhile thereafter, the 
Domingo enjoyed a brief resurgence. Dasso, the 
new operator, an in-law of Lee Woods, was put in 
charge. But when Dasso arrived from Lima to 
take over the Woods residence near the mine, he 
found a native, Raul Vill-Lloch’s watchman, 
guarding the property. 

Dasso found it impossible to evict this man who 
defended Woods/Vill-Lloch’s home so fiercely. 
One night, caught between duty to his Padron and 
the terrible authority of the new boss, the Cholo 
drank himself into a rage, torched the structure to 
ashes and drowned himself in the Inambari. 


Francisco Portugal 


Francisco Portugal lives with his wife and two 
sons on a farm near Pacu on the Alto Inambari. 
Francisco, a noble fellow, is 74-years-old. He 
works industriously and patiently at his gold 
chacra and tends his garden as well. (I saw only 
one other serious attempt at agriculture within a 
long day’s walk up and down the river.) He grows 
mandarin oranges, pineapple, bananas, “chima” 
" fruit, (a white, sweet pulp of a tree whose trunk 
looks like a porcupine), sugar cane, tomatoes, 
beans, avocado, yucca, matico, achihua-chihua 
(the leaves make a tea used to cure colds), ocona, ichate, 
achote, and more. 

Tambo la Mina (population 40-50) is the largest village 
in the area (there are only three.) It is nine hours by foot up 
the Inambari. Don Francisco arrived in the region in 1935. 
He has never been to La Mina. 


Don Carlos 


Charles (Don Carlos) Patra is originally from Wisconsin, 
but he worked with Clarence Woods in the mines of Idaho 
sometime around 1920. Patra made it to Bolivia several 
years before Woods. He worked first as a mechanic. Later 
he ran the electric plant at Chojnacota. When Woods quit 
as manager, Patra went with him to the Santo Domingo 
across the frontier in Peru. At the Santo Domingo, Don 
Carlos ran the old double pelton power plant at Tunquipata. 
Years later, when Clarence Woods turned the mine over to 
Lee, Don Carlos stayed on. 

When I met Felipe Yapa of Calapampa Village in Sep- 
tember of 1984, he told me he had worked with Don Carlos 
at the Montebello prospect of the Inca Mining Company in 
the 1940's. In those days, he said, Patra spoke only broken 
English, preferring Quechua (the language of his fellow 
workers) over Spanish and English. Returning to Montebel- 
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lo late one evening, after a bit of drunken camaraderie, he 
missed his step a kilometer below the mine and fell to his 
death. 

Don Carlos is buried in the jungle above the mill site 
draped in an American flag sent over by Lee Woods from 
the Santo Domingo. 


Ingenio 


Originally the ingenio, or native sluice box, was simply the 
pelt of a sheep, a “golden fleece,” lining a ditch. Now, of 
course, it is more sophisticated. 

The Rio Inambari ingenio of today is usually constructed 
of two stout limbs, crossed by spaced bamboo strips. The 
frame is covered with plastic and moss (before plastic was 
available, folks would use large, durable leaves). A 
transverse strip of stocks, cut as wide as the sluice and tied 
tightly together, is placed lengthwise over the vegetation (for 
fine gold the moss and “riffle” are often omitted in favor of 
simple, coarse burlap). Pay gravel is carried to the ingenio 
in bateas and washed, a handful at a time. 

A minero often carries a rascador or scraper (an iron 
hook) to crevice bedrock. If he is prosperous and in- 
dustrious enough, he may pack a long bar to lever boulders 
aside. Add a batea, a machete, a plastico (to keep the 
inevitable rain off his shoulders) a charred aluminum pot, a 
cup, some chufios (a primitive sort of food of dried 
potatoes), challona (dried mutton), toasted corn, a few coca 
leaves to dull the taste buds before eating chusios, and he is 
ready to wade up the mayo towards his bonanza. 


Viveres 


I have heard that garlic keeps vampires at bay. Once, I 
took five kilos of this tasty remedy down to the Inambari. 
Much of it went bad in the humidity of the rainforest. On the 
next trip I brought plenty of powdered ajo from the States. 
The rest of my provisions I bought at the Campesino market 
in Juliaca near Lake Titicaca. Dried goods are readily avail- 
able because refrigeration is not. 

My typical provisions for a foray into the Caravaya in- 
clude a variety of beans, rice, mushrooms, peas, chufios (a 
variety of small tuber grown high in the Andes is scattered 
upon a dirty tarp and trampled underfoot. At night, the 
moisture freezes, but escapes as gas with the rising sun, 
leaving behind a weightless relic of the vegetable, with a 
flavor and texture for all the world like moldy cork), seaweed 
(beaucoup) olives, garbanzos, rolled oats, rolled wheat, soy 
and corn flour, chaquepa (coarse ground barley) ground 
canihuaca and quinoa (good tasting grains, with much 
protein, not readily available homeside) raisins, prunes, figs, 
almonds, brazil nuts, peanuts, dried cherries and coconut, 
jellies, powdered milk, cocoa coffee, api (a Bolivian drink 
made of maize), Tang and other local versions, cinnamon, 
oregano, anise, sugar, honey, salt, numerous prepared soups 
and cereals and spaghettis, olive oil, mustard and other 
sauces, margerine, er - “ers, cheese, sausage, matches, car- 
bolic soap and caudles. 

I triple wrap my food in clear plastic bags in batches of 
several pounds and sew the lot into comfortable mule-sized 
loads under three thick, synthetic fiber bags to protect 
against arrieros (muleskinners) and an epidemic of jungle 
cockroaches. 
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Logistics/Critters 5 |? ; 

The jungle can make you healthy or kill you. There are 
piranha, vipers and vampires (in 1974, traveling in a dugout 
between Bolivia and Brazil, I came across a foot thick 


_anaconda that slithered about more quickly than any other 


living thing I’ve ever seen). It’s not uncommon to wake up 
at night under the tin roof of a tambo and find what you 
thought was moisture from a leaky roof is your own blood 
seeping from the bite of a vampire bat. A breath of vaporized 
bat spittle in one of the many caves can infect the unwary 
visitor with rabies. 

But forget the vampires. Armor-plated scorpions, larger 
than the big tarantulas, and with legs and antennae over a 
foot long and mismatched, lobster-like claws, can make the 
rabid flying rats seem benign. 

Or forget the scorpions. Insects! They’re everywhere and 
in everything. They swoop in from all directions in stupefy- 
ing quantities and infinite variety. Fascinating! But don’t 
touch and try to avoid being bitten. There are the savage 
tabanas (horse flies), the “Mantas Blancas” or “white 
shawls” (no see-ums) that dive through mosquito netting 
and into your hair like cluster bombs. Zaccapalas (cock- 
roaches in Quechua) descend in tidal swarms during full 
moon eating anything that cannot scurry away. They chew 
through plastic containers. Set an empty food can, un- 
washed, with hinged lid bent down, on the floor. In the 
morning a wave of the roach filled can will quickly draw a 
quorum of pollos (chickens) that turns into a feathered, 
squawking frenzy of piranha when the roaches are released. 


“The next day, the chickens produce eggs with blood red 


yolks — the most tasty I have ever known. 

Also beware the satuta or tornillo (bot or tropical warble 
fly). An insect only has to lay its eggs on laundry innocently 
spread to dry on the rocks. Larvae enter through pores or 
hair follicles, gestating for two and one half to three months 
and growing to 18-24 mm (an inch) before hatching. The 
larvae may squirm about in your flesh, but anchoring barbs 
keep it firmly rooted. Look closely and you can see it breath- 
ing through posterior spiracles in the festering wound. A 
gringo medico would cut it out, but secondary infections in 
the jungle are trouble. A better method, though painful, is 
to suffocate the worm with an application of tobacco juice 
covered with a bandage. The best remedy is to strap some 
pig fat over its hole. Within a day or two, the tomillo takes 
up its abode in the fat, and you can then put the lard ona 
rock and whip it into a froth, 

Jungle fireflies come equipped with two beacons on their 
heads and emit a continuous light. Caterpillars are often 
seen decked out in vivid colors difficult to imagine and 
armed with toxic spines. Strange butterflies looking like bits 
of rainbows flutter about. Move on down river or up a 
mountaiu slope and a whole new muliitude of species ap- 
pears. Take your Gor-Tex tent into the selva and a billion 


-leaf cutter ants could mistake it (or your occupied sleeping 


bag) for a food supplement and notch the lot with bite-size 
skylights to let in the seasonsal monsoon. Once, I awoke 
writhing in pain to find myself covered with several hundred 
ants chomping the sweat and salt out of my pores. 

Forget the bugs. A lot of jungle mites like blood. And its 
not the loss of blood that’s the problem. It’s infection. A 


particularly scary malady (wanna see my scars?) is /eish- 
maniasis, a sort of pseudo-leprosy. You might get bitten by 
asand flea while washing up in a river. The first symptom of 
the disease is often just a pimple, but it just might contain 
the protozoa that eat flesh. In a little while you may develop 
a lesion that gets wide, deep and surprisingly painful. Ac- 
cording to medical textbooks, if you manage to survive, leish 
will cure itself spontaneously. That may be, but I heard about 
a German kid, downriver. He lay in the jungle hospital until 
leish ate away his throat. 

I treated my affliction with large amounts of the fun- 


line that had led water to a water wheel. The wheel, now long 
silent, had powered the stamps where men once labored to 
break golden rock. 

Today, the sounds are different. The Tunqui, a flame red 
cockatoo, mutely guards its cliffside chambers. The large 
yellow and green Cuchos build meter-long, teardrop shaped 
nests that hang pendulously from limbs above the river and 
like the Stellar Jays of home, enforce their presence with 
raucous cries overhead. The incredible chime of the “Bell 
Bird” resounds through the green Ceja ... and the primordial 
forest lives on, oblivious to the brief interruptions of 


gicides bought in Lima, grease and powder, but to no avail. mankind. 


Chacras 


The Incas won their gold mostly with hard work, patience and chacrasle 
oro (farms of gold.) 

It was customary to prospect the rivers at low water, panning the 
beaches with bateas until a rich inside bend was discovered, near the 
water. To create a chacra, large cobbles were set firmly in roughly two 
meter squares. The spaces between the cobbles were empedraddpaved) 
with flat pieces of slate upended and lain perpendicular to the water course, 
leaning downstream. Once “sown,” the site is left until the following dry 
season. 

In the Geja, the rivers plunge out of the skies in great torrents of incom- 
parable volume and irresistable force. Unusual amounts of muck and gold 
are swept down the slopes. Encountering riffles, either natural or man- 
made, gold is left behind, a chacra “enriched.” An experienced miner will 
build his pavement to one side of the turbulent waters lest the violent force 
rip up the fruit of his hard labor and bury it under seven tons of fresh 
alluvium. 

Even today, the chacrasdeoro are farmed, passed on from generation to 
generation by the indigenous folk who come down from the altiplano year after 
year when the rains subside. The “farms” are small, only as many squares as 
can be worked in a day. A diversion ditch is dug as near the workings as pos- 
sible, and lined with fleece or ingenios. The pay is carried from the empedrados 


and washed. The better chacras produce 0.3 grams (about 1/5 dwt) of oro per 


squaremeter, 


One day in Pacu, Juan Cordova asked why I didn’t put 
some cuti-cuti léaves on my running ulcers and be done with 
them. I did and this remedy worked... again and again. Good 
old cuti-cuti. 


The Inca 


There is a turn-of-the-century photo (from Dick Collins’ 
collection) of the mill at the Santo Domingo mine. The mill 
was erected 1890-91 by Velasco and Estrada and improved, 
in 1898, by the Peruvian mining engineer Fuchs. Later, 
Chester Brown, manager of the Inca Mining Company, 
constructed an entirely new mill and abandoned the old one. 
Now, the newer mine itself has long since been remontado, 
or overgrown with jungle. 

In 1981, I spent two weeks at the site of the Santo Domin- 
go trying to find the exact location of this mill. It turned out 
to be some distance from what was left of the mine. I waded 
up the creek to where my research indicated it should be 
and eventually returned to a place where the slope was not 
quite so steep, I panned the dirt banks and discovered 
anomalous colors, mostly, scheelite and a bit of gold. Then 
I climbed higher and clearing an area with my machete, 
detected rusted fragments of forgotten scrap and tools. 
Nearby, I found ore tailings, at first invisible, below the muck 
under the roots of the forest. Next I made out an old ditch 


ED _— 


Going back to Sacramayo 


There is a particular river that I know. It drains a steep, 
box canyon in the Ceja, not twenty kilometers in length. In 
1849, this jungle stream produced more gold than the whole 
of California during the same year. The Peruvian military 
built a road from the Inambari to its headwaters. Another 
well used path already approached the diggings from the 
opposite side, up another ravine. Today, there is evidence 
of neither trail on blow-ups of aerial photos. 

Three tributaries flow together to form the Pucamayo 
(red river), a small river where much of the gold was mined, 
the Quimsamayo (third river) also very rich, and the 
Chaupimayo (middle river), until now ignored by miners 
according to history and local account. The drainage of the 
Chaupimayo is several times that of the other two combined. 
Enclosed by sheer canyon walls far up to the mouth, access 
is dangerous. High above, jaguars roam and serpents slither, 
say the few old timers who know of the river’s existence. 
Today they call it the Sacramayo — the Devil River. 

There is one trail that does show up on aerial 
photographs though. It forms a bold stripe high up on the 
mountain ridge. It is clearly an Incan road. History does not 
mention it. The locals know nothing of it. But it leads 
towards Devil River: a 
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Take 
Hike 


A Hike in the Chilean-Argentina 
Lake District 


By William A. Douglas 


The lake district between Puerto 
Montt in southern Chile and Bariloche 
in Argentina on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes is a hikers’ paradise. The 
scenery is gorgeous with large, beautiful 
blue lakes, forested ridges, and a clutch 
of white, shining, glaciated volcanoes 
looming above it all. Unlike the rest of 
the Andes to the north, there is no prob- 
lem with altitude in the southern lake 
district. Passes are at a comfortable 
1,220m (4,000 ft.) elevation, not 4,600m 
15,000 ft.) common in Peru and Bolivia. 
You can travel from sea level to the lake 
district and start hiking the first day, 
without fear of soroche. Despite the 
area’s popularity, it is not overrun with 
tourists and once off the roads and onto 
the trails, hikers can be very much 
alone. In the three-day trek described 
here, we met a total of one other party 
— Argentine forest rangers. Best of all, 
there’s no terrorism, banditry and the 
like, no guerilla bands roaming about, 
no Sendero Luminoso, M-19, or nar- 
cotraficantes. Chilean and Argentine 
terrorists are urban types, not given to 
hiking the ridges. For North American 
hikers, a flight to the southern lake dis- 
trict can put you in prime hiking season 
while everyone back home is slogging 
hip deep in snow and sleet. 

The fir forests in Chile, a bit to the 
north up around Concepcién, remind 
me of my native Puget Sound country. 
But not the southern lake district. Here 
are no firs or pines. The most common 
tree up to 1,200m (3,937 ft.) is the 


View back down the Rio Frias Valley from the 
viewpoint just before the pass. 
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“ciprés,” not at all like the cypress tree 
found in swamps in the southern U.S. 
These cypress are big, towering up to 
18m (60 ft.), with thick trunks, small 
leaves and a large crown of branches 
shaped somewhat like our American 
oak. They are evergreens, despite their 
decidedly nonconifer shape. 

The ciprés will not grow above 
1,200m (3,937 ft.). At this altitude, the 
most common tree is the much shorter, 
rather nondescript, deciduous “lenga” 
with leaves that turn a warm rust color 
in fall (April) just before they drop. The 
altitude then, gives the forested ridges 
their two-toned coloration in fall, the 
dark green of the ciprés rising 1,200m 
above the lakes, and rust-colored lenga 
trees from there on up. It’s a totally 
different autumn from what we are used 
to in the Appalachians up north. 

A surprise for North American 
visitors are the impenetrable thickets of 
bamboo! Had bamboo been brought in 
from China and gotten out of control? 
We asked the local folks. “Bamboo? 
We have no bamboo here,” they 
replied, standing in the middle of a huge 
grove of the stuff. “This is cafia.” The 
caiia grows under the ciprés trees, but 
mercifully vanishes when the lenga 
trees take over higher on the ridges. 

Low holly bushes grow along trails in 
the lake district, with leaves and spines 
identical to the northern varieties, but 
here, surprisingly, bright red-orange 
trumpet-shaped flowers about two in- 


pati PE ye ego Tae 


os ae \ Fee ok 
Osorno Volcano from Puerto Varas 


with an enthusiastic, if slightly aged, 
Puget Sounder. We started out from 
Puerto Montt on the standard tourist 
trip traveling by bus, boat, bus, boat, 
bus, boat and bus again to Bariloche, in 
Argentina. Each year, thousands of 
tourists take this trip. It’s clear why: for 
natural beauty, few excursions 
anywhere in the world can match it. 
Blue skies blessed us during our boat 
trip down the length of the Lago Todos 
los Santos. Leaving the west end of the 
lake, the symmetrical white cone of 
Osorno volcano appeared, looming 
above us, followed soon by the more 
eroded horn of Puntigudo. Soon the 
two-toned ridges along the lake, gave 
way to a splendid view of El Tronador 


**Bamboo? We have no bamboo here,” they replied, 


standing in the middle of a huge grove of the stuff. 


ches long, appear on the ends of leaves! 
Another oddity is a species of lavender 
mushroom found beneath the ciprés 
trees. Not blue, not purple, but 
lavender! Fuchsias line the mountain 
roads by the lakes. Not the little plants 
in hanging pots we are used to, but large 
bushes, soaring 3.7m (12 ft.) high, 
loaded with dark red blossoms. The 
flora of the lake district will delight the 
hiker from the north, 

In April, 1989, I traveled through the 
lake district with Norman Schipull, a 
36-year-old former Peace Corps volun- 
teer. An Iowa-born flatlander, Norman 
was ready to try anything once, even 
hiking up and down mountain trails 
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(“The Thunderer”), the major peak in 
the region sitting spang on the Chilean- 
Argentine border, It’s an old volcano 
3,554m (11,660 ft.) high, heavily 
glaciated, and eroded into a rugged 
shape that is anything but cone-like. 

At the comfortable and pleasantly 
rustic Peulla hotel at the eastern end of 
the lake, we inquired about trails. We 
planned to hike over the Andes to the 
Argentine side. “You'll have to take the 
same road as the buses,” said our Inn- 
keeper, “and the views from the road 
are not all that spectacular.” 

“Js there a foot trail over the Pass on 
the south side of Tronador?” I asked. 

“There used to be,” he replied, “but 


it hasn’t been habilitado (put into 
shape).” 

Well, I thought, someone like me 
who has bushwhacked across the Olym- 
pic Mountains doesn’t need a groomed 
trail. Fortunately, however, we took the 
advice of the local experts. We hopped 
a bus over the pass to hike one of the 
best-known trails along the Argentine 
side of Tronador: the trail from Lago 
Frias, over the Paso de las Nubes, and 
down to Pampa Linda. (This hike is 
described in Bradts’ Backpacking in 
Chile and Argentina, pp. 74-80, in 
Toncekarko’s Las Montanas de 
Bariloche, pp. 73-75, and in the stand- 
ard German-language guide to South 
America, on p. 1479.) 

It was raining the next day when we 
got to Lago Frias in Argentina, and the 
local forest rangers opined that it would 
probably continue for two weeks. Un- 
daunted, we set off and soon discovered 
why trails in the area are impassable if 
they have not be habilitado. The cajia is 
so dense and tall along the trail, in the 
valleys, and up the ridges that I doubt a 
raging buffalo could crash through the 
brush in the lake district. Happily, 
someone had slashed back enough 
bamboo on our trail to open a passage. 

Not habilitado, at least for many 
years, were the planks which had been 
laid over the many mudholes, and the 
deadfalls of huge ciprés which lay 
across the trail about every 60m (200 ft). 
Once the bark has peeled off a ciprés 
trunk, a film of algae has grown on it, 
and it rains, well, ... a barkless, algae 
covered, wet ciprés is the about nature’s 
closest thing to a frictionless surface. 
We had to clamber over each giant log 


belly first. What with the constant rain, 
wet logs, sopping bamboo, and mud up 
to our calves, we were soaked to the skin 
in just two miles, right through boots, 
Gortex parkas and all. It rained twice: 
once from the sky and again from the 
bamboo arching over the trail. 

It didn’t help any when we hiked 
right past the proper place to cross the 
Rio Frias, about half an hour upstream 
from Puerto Frias. Apparently, there’s 
a big log there for crossing the river, but 
we stumped merrily on past it until the 
trail on the west side of the river came 
to an end by an old fencepost. We 
scrambled across to the east side with 
ihe help of some flimsy tree limbs, but 
it might have been wiser to have 
retraced out steps back to the “official” 
crossing log. 

it got wetter and it got darker. We 
finally gave up after almost four hours 
of hiking and pitched camp in a 
makeshift clearing in the bamboo, close 
to the head of the valley. As we grate- 
fully climbed into our sleeping bags, I 
turned to my Iowan companion and 
said, “Norman, I have backpacked for 
forty years in the Cascades, and the 
Olympics, and the Appalachians, and 
the Alps, but today was, without doubt, 
the most miserable goddamn day of 
hiking I have ever had!” 

“Am I glad to hear you say thai,” 
responded Nerman, the neophyte 
hiker, “I thought you guys enjoyed this 
crap and I was just a wimp!” 

The morning of our second day 
dawned a little brighter, with the clouds 
higher, and we soon reached the head 
of the Rio Frias valley. Here we found 
an excellent campsite with a fine view of 
the snout of the Frias glacier. The 
“trail” then climbs right up the front of 
a bluff above the river, just west of the 
campsite. Only a few splotches of white 
paint indicate where onc is supposed to 
clamber up the rocks. 

At the top of the rocks, however, 
there is a trail up to the bluff, with 
switchbacks and everything, through a 
lovely forest changing from ciprés to 
lenga. At the end of one switchback, a 
sidetrail heads off to the west and a 
point with a superb view of the Frias 
glacier, and the Frias valley from 
whence we had come. Once in the lenga 
and just before the pass, there is a long 
switchback with an expansive 
panorama of the glacier and the valley. 
We lunched there, drying our sopping 


clothes on bushes. Enjoying the now 
partly-sunny skies, we spotted a condor 
spiraling above the glacier. 

We reached the pass, in a little less 
than three hours from the head of the 
Rio Frias valley. A broad, flat kind of 
pass, it had a campsite rumored to be 
too windy for habitation by normal folk. 
We could not see El Tronador from the 
pass. The summit lay hidden behind a 
bluff. In fact, we never saw the summit 
at all during our three-day hike until we 


The author, in front of the Frias Glacier, hoping 
his clothes will dry 

ended up at Pampa Linda! No matter. 
The landscape at the pass is impressive 
in its own right, and the trail that leads 
down the south side was well- 
habilitado. Once down into the first 
grove of ciprés trees, about 1.25 hours 
down from the pass, we came upon a 
fine campsite, and settled in for our 
second night on the trail. 

That night we learned why they 
called the peak above “The 
Thunderer.” The loud rumble of ice 
avalanches on the glacier high above 
woke us repeatedly, and a strong wind 
came up that roared through the ciprés 
trees like a formation of low flying jets. 

The next morning dawned sunny, 
crisp, and clear. Only a dusting of snow 
on our tent reminded us of the night’s 
stormy weather. Off we went down the 
mountainside, briefly pondering 
whether to follow what looked like an 
old trail contouring off along the ridge, 
or a trail that might just be the deeply 
eroded braid of gullies going straight 
down towards the Rio Alerce. 
Norman’s Iowan instincts proved right, 


and after the gullies, the trail soon 
leveled off, paralleling the stream. 
Sunny weather, nice forest, pretty 
stream — this was hiking in style! 

Once our trail petered out at a mar- 
shy bog, but dabs of white paint on 
rocks led us to where the trail picked up 
on the other side. Farther on we found 
a tributary of the Rio Alerce rushing 
down from the glacier snouts peeking 
over the bluffs above. By teetering on 
the spindly branches of fallen trees we 
got across to find the trail in good shape 
and the scenery most pleasing. (There 
are two places where the trail appears 
to cross over to the east side of the Rio 
Alerce. Don’t be fooled. The real trail 
stays on the west side all the way). 

Soon our trail crossed another going 
up to the shelter cabin on the peak 
(Refugio Otto Meiling). We stumped 
onwards, to the Rio Manso. On the 
other side we could see the road leading 
downstream to the hotel at Pampa 
Linda. To get there, however, we had 
the ineffable pleasure of crossing the 
stream on one last, slippery, water- 
soaked, ciprés trunk. Determined not 
to fall into the river on the last twenty 
feet of a three-day hike, I negotiated the 
log employing “five point suspension.” 

Less then four hours after leaving 
our high camp, we sat down to a hearty 
lunch in the log inn at Pampa Linda, a 
welcome treat after three days eating 
our own cooking. We learned then that 
the gendarmes, concerned when we did 
not show up in Pampa Linda on the day 
they calculated, had sent out a ranger 
on horseback to look for us. Their con- 
cern and kindness impressed us, but we 
were glad we had taken our time. There 
is just too much beautiful scenery on 
this route to rush through it. 

Hopping the tourist bus we snoozed 
our way to Bariloche. Over dinner we 
agreed: the two fine days of hiking more 
than made up for one miserable, wet 
day on a bad trail. Still, let one and all 
be warned: never hike that awful stretch 
of mud and deadfalls along the Rio 
Frias on a rainy day. 

As for next time ... I wonder. Maybe 
there is a trail from that southern arm 
of Lago Todos los Santos, up over the 
Paso on the south side of El Tronador, 
and down to Pampa Linda. Maybe 
someday it will be habilitado. When that 
day comes, we really could “hike across 
the Andes.” Now that would be an ad- 
venture! i 
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FROM MIAMI 


You came to Iquitos to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 

The best way is to take a boat to one of the 
Amazon camps. There, you'll stay in a primitive but 
comfortable thatched-roof hut by the water. 

You'll walk through the jungle past trees that 
form natural boat paddles, see butterflies that glim- 
mer in iridescent blue, and watch fishermen clean 
paiche, an Amazon fish that,grows from 6 to 10 feet 
long (try some—it's delicious). You'll visit Indian 
; villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try your 
hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry out 
their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 

When you return to your own world, you'll find 
yourself thinking back to these moments, while you 
stand among modern buildings, or drive your car. 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinner 
with a poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or 
listening to the rain fall on a grass hut. 

They've always been there. But now, you have, 
too. And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


Just One Call 
Toll Free 


U.S. 1-800-334-3356 
MIAMI (305) 591-0610 
FL 1-800-432-0468 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


‘Ascent of 
Auyantepui 


By D. Bruce Means 


December 23rd, 1988 


Lounging over breakfast on the 
balcony of the Gran Hotel Bolivar, 
Nolan Col and I look out over the 
muddy Orinoco River. A crested 
caracara sails by, scrutinizing the 
riverbank for its breakfast. In the 
cool, tropical morning, we go over 
our plans to climb Auyantepui, a 
2,920 meter (9,580 foot) flat- 
topped mountain in southeastern 
Venezuela and the source of El 
Salto Angel, the world’s tallest — 
waterfall. 

Anxious to get started, Nolan 
and [| are off to the airport to book 
a flight to Kamarata, a Pem6n In- 
dian yillage just southeast of 
Auyantepui, the jumping off point 
for our two-man expedition. Our 
inquiries about renting a plane at- 
tract a swarm of agents. Finally 
Tony, a Venezolano, hustles us off 
into a shabby office and in some- 
thing approximating English out- 
lines what he insists is the best 
deal. Tomorrow, he explains, his 
boss Rafael, the agency owner, will 
be flying with his family to 
Kamarata. There just happen to be 
two extra seats and if we take these, 
Rafael will also arrange for a guide 
to take us to the top of Auyantepui, 
and maybe as far as Angel Falls. 
After some bartering, Tony reluc- 
tantly drops his price to US$300. 


Angel Falls 
Photo: George de Steinheil 
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December 24th 


After loading our equipment into a lovely twin-engine, 
six-passenger Piper Seneca with the logo Aero Servicios 
Caicara emblazoned on its tail, we peek into a nearby han- 
gar. What asurprise! There before our eyes, all polished and 
restored, is the famous Rio Caront, the very aircraft Jimmy 
Angel flew in 1937 when he discovered the world’s tallest 
waterfall. For many years, mired in mud, the Rfo Caroni 
remained on top of Auyantepui until the Venezuelan 
military took it apart, brought it down and reassembled it. 

It’s 7:00 a.m. Tony parks us in the airport cafe. “Rafael 
will be here very soon,” he says and wanders 
off to hustle other tourists. An hour and a 
half later he returns to explain that Rafael 
is shopping for presents. “He weel be here 
in 15 minutes,” he swears. 

Tony takes me aside. Lowering his voice, 
he says earnestly, “Senor, the capeetan wa 
een a generous mood when he agreed to fly 
you to Kamarata, but he says the entire $300 
is for heem.” He mumbles something about 
Christmas, his own great efforts on our be- 
half, and how we really should pay him a 
10% commission, a paltry 1,700 Bolfvares 
(at current rates, that comes to US$50, not 
US$30). I counter all this by saying that if 
Rafael doesn’t show up soon, no one gets 
anything, 

At this, Tony scurries off, returning 
shortly with two affable Venezolanos, Hum- 
berto and Fernando, part of Rafael’s en- 
tourage. Humberto introduces himself as a 
journalist. He does public relations, he 
says, for the newly elected President Perez. 
A wiry, energetic 48-year-old, he is also working on a novel 
about the Pemén Indians and wants to interview Chief Lino. 
Fernando, about five years younger, is Humberto’s sidekick. 
Serious but friendly, he bills himself as a photographer. 

The day passes with the four of us drinking beer. Hum- 
berto expounds at length on religion, government, women 
and the meaning of it all. An infectious personality, his 
fascinating large brownish-blue eyes and loose teeth hold 
our attention even when we lose track of what he is trying to 
say. Noting the many different races that live in Venezuela 
and the general absence of prejudice, Humberto is evidently 
proud of himself and his good fortune in being Creole. 

Rafael the pilot arrives. With spindly legs and arms, a 
bush of floppy hair, a big head and nose, and eyes obscured 
by thick wire-rimmed glasses, he looks for all the world like 
Chico Marx. His flashy wife Maria sports tight black leather 
pants and waves around a beer can and cigarette. 

We lift off mid-afternoon. The magnificent Venezuelan 
terrain unfolds below. South-southeast of Ciudad Bolivar, 
the land rises slowly. Spectacular flattopped tepuis dot the 
landscape. 

The geological forces that create tepuis are similar to 
those that created the mesas and buttes of the American 
Southwest. Tepuis originate out of the huge mass of sandy 
sediments that accumulated when the ancient continent of 
Pangaea was formed. Over the millenia, these sediments, 
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originally forming a flat plain, were gently uplifted. The 
monstrous tepuis are remnants of the old plain some tower- 
ing more than 2,743 meters (9,000 feet). 

Cruising at 2,377 meters (8,000 feet), we fly over 
Canaima, a camp on the black waters of Rio Caronf 
operated by Avensa Airlines. This is the most popular lodg- 
ing for tourists coming for a look at Angel Falls. From here, 
they boat upriver or hire a small plane to fly by the waterfall. 

Beyond Canaima, the scenery below turns even more 
spectacular. Excitement builds and soon we are rocking 
back and forth across each other’s laps trying to see every- 
thing. The plane banks over the northwest corner of 


Summit and route of ascent of Auyantepui. 


Auyantepui’s summit. Peering through my camera, I get my 
first look. Suddenly the ground drops. E/ Salto Angel comes 
into view. What a thrill! 

Angel falls is set in a cul-de-sac carved into the escarp- 
ment. Sheer, vertical cliffs of pink and black sandstone 
thrusting thousands of feet into the air frame the emerald- 
green valley below. The falls itself drops a spectacular 980 
meters (3,220 feet). 

The rest of the flight is no less splendid, taking us along 
the eastern face of huge Auyantepui. Immense cliffs rise to 
form the 25 square kilometers (15 square miles) of summit. 
Marvelous blocks of columnar stone notched and scalloped, 
rim the crest, forming a gigantic silhouette. 

Onour approach to the village of Kamarata, we pass over 
tongues of grassland that extend into the lush rainforest. 
This is La Gran Sabana, a nearly 1,619 meter (5,312 foot) 
high plain. The lime green swaths of savannah contrast 
appealingly with the dark green tropical forest and the deep, 
rocky rivers of black water that snake their way over the 
plain, dividing grassland from forest. 

Villagers come out to meet us at the airstrip. These 
include Chief Lino, the 33-year-old head of Kamarata and 
the most interesting man I have met in South America. 
Although he appears to be a pure-blooded Pemén, his 
father is white. This, says Humberto, gives Lino “the 
perspective of both races.” Lino surprises us with his perfect 


English picked up at the Colorado School of Mines. 

Only some thirty years old, Kamarata is said to be the 
largest of the Pemén villages. Laid out in a rectangular grid, 
the town does not look like an Indian village at all. Electricity 
comes from a small government hydroelectric plant at the 
edge of town. The houses are constructed primarily with 
modern materials — concrete blocks and plaster — all 
supplied courtesy of the Venezuelan government. All the 
houses have concrete floors, and clean water is gravity fed 
from a spring. Kitchen water flows into ditches and into a 
nearby stream. I saw no flush toilets or septic tanks. 

After dark, Lino leads us to a churuata (thatch-roofed 


Fording an unnamed river. 


hut with stick walls) to continue the day’s imbibing with a 
concoction of rum, whisky, anise liqueur, eggnog and beer. 
The party is being thrown to celebrate the arrival of two 
six-passenger planes, nine gringos, and most importantly, the 
precious cargo of alcohol. 

Feliz Navidad! We dance wildly to a potpourri of Glenn 
Miller and Spanish music, partake of the traditional 
Venezuelan Christmas tamale called hallaca and drink a 
manioc brew called cachiri. This is good beer, not masato, 
the stuff made with spit. Then, unwilling to endure the 
wretched aftermath of an all night drunk, Nolan and I steal 
away around midnight. 


Christmas Day 


The largest tepuis in South America surround Kamarata. 
The magnificent red sandstone escarpment of Auyantepui 
dominates the western horizon. Halfway up the massif, a 
blocky terrace juts out, offering the climber a brief respite 
between vertical cliffs, Rainforest covered talus slopes dress 
the tepui in a skirt of green. This morning, silvery clouds 
shroud the summit. Winds play in the mists, offering tanta- 
lizing glimpses of craggy treasures. 

By 8:00 a.m. everyone is out of the sack, milling around 
and looking miserable. Lino’s wife Marguerita makes a 
breakfast of arepases (it looks like an English muffin but is 
made of ground hominy): There is another assault on the 


beer coolers and for awhile it looks like the morning may be 
frittered away with boozing and beery prattle. Rafael lets it 
be known that he would be more than happy to fly us all to 
Canaima (where he wants to get ice for his beer) for US$150! 
Nolan and I go with Humberto and Fernando who are 
planning, they say, to conduct an interview. We arrive at the 
house of a young woman. A nice-looking Pemé6n Indian, she 
lives in Caracas, but is visiting her relatives in the village. 
Humberto begins asking questions about her age, upbring- 
ing, etc. Soon he has moved his chair in front of her and is 
holding her hands while he murmurs in low seductive tones. 
Fernando is also cuddling up to her in what looks like a 
prelude to amenage a trois. The “interview” 
concludes with all three emotionally 
drained. Humberto strolls back with stars 
in his eyes, singing the praises of this 
~ wonderful woman. By the end of the day, 
“© this four-times married man (and father of 
& several children) is in love all over again. 
~ Nolan and I negotiate with Lino. He tells 
us a guide will cost 300/day and porters 250 
each. Fortunately, he is talking in local cur- 
rency which adds up to about US$20/day 
for all three. 


December 26th 


We eat a leisurely breakfast. Marguerita 
is tiring of her numerous guests. Her young 
brother Pedro, our guide, shows up at 7:00 
a.m. An hour and a half later, the expedi- 
- tion heads west. Hung over, Lino and the 
® “To-Do Brothers” (Nolan’s affectionate 
monicker for HumberTO and FernanDO) 
struggle behind. Fernando clutches a fifth 
of dark rum. So painfully slow and preoc- 
cupied are they that we quickly leave them behind. We last 
see them silhouetted high on a slope, Lino pointing to his 
beloved tepuis and Fernando’s head tilted back with a flash 
of amber ’twixt face and upturned arm. 

Now in addition to Pedro, there is the quiet Policarpo, 
and Jestis Catano, who looks 50 but is probably younger. 
Also along for the adventure is Bienvenido, Jests’ 10-year- 
old son. 

Just before noon, we cross the Rfo Aicha, a cool, clear 
river. On the other side, the terrain changes first to hot, open 
grassland, then to cool, enchanting selva. The forest along 
the river is beautiful, the ground covered with flowering 
plants, especially melastomes. Exquisite butterflies catch 
our eye. Leaving the gallery forest, we pass through open 
savannah striding through thousands of crackling locusts. In 
some areas, locusts have cropped the grass to bare ground. 
Ahead on the trail, locust clouds billow up around my 
companions’ feet, backlit beautifully by the sun. Our trail 
leads along the southern base of Auyantepui té Rfo Caroni. 
Somewhere along the way we will strike off to the north to 
ascend the great mountain. Unlike Roraima, now a popular 
hiking area in the dry season (December to February), 
Auyantepui has not yet become part of the trekking circuit. 

Our guides share with us their lunch of dry cassava bread, 
tuna, and water. 

Midafternoon is miserably hot on this large grassy plain 
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at the foot of Auyantepui. Beyond the Rio Ocoite, the trail 

winds up towards one of the benches 610 meters (2,000 feet) 
up, but it is clear that our companions are tuckered out. We 
make camp. 

After supper, we walk upstream. Waving our flashlights, 
we spot several large tree frogs and see reflected the bright 
eyes of a big owl. Creeping up on them, we take a couple of 
flash photos. A beautiful sight. 

We start out the next morning at 7:30 a.m. Red howler 
monkeys call from the forested slopes below. At 9:00 we 
arrive, midst numerous falls, at the first bench. We are about 
610 meters (2,000 feet) above our first camp. We are tired. 
Pedro seems crushed under the weight of my backpack 
which contains his equipment, as well. 

The change in elevation has brought about a remarkable 
shift in ecology. The vegetation is sclerophilous (leathery 
leaved) with dozens of species of orchids, bromeliads and 
many dark green shrubs. We walk south along the edge for 
half a kilometer through a mystical evergreen forest, then 
turn and break out on a small savannah with patches of 
evergreen shrubs growing in seepage. 

A little later we arrive at a luscious, babbling mountain 
stream Pedro calls Rio Guayaraca: I throw off my clothes 
and ease myself into the cool, refreshing water that fairly 
glides over smooth, bare sandstone. Pink orchids on long 
green stalks line the banks, and a shrub with huge camelia- 
sized white and pink flowers grows everywhere. 

Beyond, the terrain rises gently through smaller and 
smaller patches of savannah. We work our way through 
canopied forest to the top of the bench. Before us stretches 
an unobstructed view of the majestic mountain we seek to 
conquer. We can make out the diagonal cleft in her 
precipitous armour through which we will make our passage 
to the summit. The bottom of this cleft is still some 460 
meters (1,500 feet) above us and the top at least 460 meters 
more. 

At noon, we leave the world of savannahs and low forest. 
Abruptly, we enter a magical rainforest guarding the slopes 
of the mountain’s middle bench. For over two hours, we 
struggle upward at a demanding incline (sometimes 45 
degrees) under a vaulted green ceiling of haunting beauty, 
over slippery clay and twisting roots. The canopy, about 27 
meters (90 feet) high, is so dense that there is little brush or 
groundcover. There are no vines, only trees, a few with 
buttressed roots, that are graceful and abundant, and we 
climb through long, leggy tree boles. Birds are everywhere. 
We find an enchanting jungle stream, and teeter across it on 
a fallen log. 

Reaching the crest of the bench we are surprised by 
another abrupt change in vegetation. The rainforest gives 
way to tall grasses, shrubs, and giant club mosses. A half 
hour more and we arrive at a large rock our guides call 
“Danto.” We push on, making camp at a place called Pifion, 
not far from the base of the imposing rose-colored cliffs that 
protect the summit. Pifion is perched on a smaller bench 
surrounded by stunted evergreen shrubs and a riot of dense 
groundcover that includes mosses, ferns, club mosses, 
lichens, bromeliads, and vascular plants. Small trees and 
shrubs are festooned with epiphytes. Everything drips with 
moisture, A classic cloud forest — the soil is rich with well 
developed seepage bogs. 
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The South American Handbook’s information on climb- 
ing Auyantepui is innacurate, to say the least. It claims you 
can walk to the summit from Kamarata in two to three hours. 
Hell, we’ve been walking two whole days and haven’t yet 
reached the summit. And Pedro says it’s a four hour climb 
from Pifion. 

We camp under a huge sandstone boulder with a spec- 
tacular view of jungle and savannah far below to the south 
and beyond to other massive tepuis in the distance. Sheer- 
walled mesas rise majestically on all sides and behind Pifion 
rock, we look straight up to the pink Roraima Formation 
sandstones that make these tepuis so fascinating. 

The night passes reasonably well on my half-inch Ther- 
mo-Rest air mattress. It insulates perfectly, but my hips 
ache. I sleep in my clothes under a space blanket. So far, this 
arrangement keeps me fairly warm, but on top of the 3,002 
meter (9,850 foot) high Auyantepui, I will no doubt have to 
don extra clothing. 

From La Piedra Pifion on, we work our way through lush 
cloud forest, scrambling through lycopods, ferns, melas- 
tomes (flowering in profusion), tree ferns, mosses, phag- 
nums, lichens, bromeliads all dripping with misty dew. At 
the base of the cliffs we get stunning views up the cliff faces 
— red, white and black. From here the rest of the way up 
reminds me of Roraima, except that it’s even more vertical. 

We pass between a colossal pillar of sandstone and the 
solid massif all covered with lovely pineapple-like 
bromeliads. I note fewer birds in this area; a chocolate- 
colored wren with light spots on its breast, a dark bird with 
a flower-piercer sort of bill and rusty undertail coverts, a 
pigeon with a square tail. All are quite fearless, having little 
experience with creatures such as us. 

Twisting up dark passageways beneath house-sized 
blocks of broken cliff, we reach the high point of the summit. 
Mind-boggling sights stretch across the huge tableland 
below. The top of the tepui is one big catchment with walls 
running along the rim. To the north a huge valley is sur- 
rounded by blocky cliffs over 100 meters high — a 
moonscape terrain dissected by canyons. Formed along 
natural faults and cracks in the bedrock, these canyons 
intersect at sharp angles, giving the terrain a harsh and 
naked appearance. Deep, narrow canyons funnel water into 
the main stream, the Rfo Churiin. 

Between the canyons the ridges are flat forming rocky 
mesas. Erosion has created huge blocky shapes, horizontally 
as well as vertically. We take great care threading our way 
along chasms that drop tens to hundreds of feet. Only the 
younger canyons show the freshly eroded pink sandstone; 
sooty black lichens cover the older stone surfaces. On the 
canyon floors grow a lush forest of trees and shrubs found 
nowhere else but on this particular tepui. 

The larger the tepui, the more endemics. Auyantepui, 
being the largest, is therefore of tremendous biological 
interest. 1 am entranced by the flora on the summit. The flat 
bedrock, scoured by wind and rain, is a wonderland of tiny 
fairy gardens that clutch the bare, impenetrable surface in a 
profusion of small plants fringing the small basins and pools, 
These eventually create miniature bogs and, over time, the 
roots and small plants grow inward to become grassy-mossy 
islands of peat. 

Plants manage to survive in this extremely harsh environ- 


ment where the hard sandstone provides little in the way of 
nutrients, and even this small amount is mostly washed away 
by relentless rain and mist. Any standing water tends to be 
highly acidic. Of course, this acidity may be caused by the 
plants themselves in an attempt to eliminate competitors. In 
those intervals when the sky clears, intense tropical sun 
bakes the black roots, and at this altitude, the radiation is 
intense. Strong winds carry off life-giving moisture. Tepui 
plants have, therefore, developed tough and 
leathery leaves, often thick, with dense pubescense, 
unexpected adaptations to resist moisture loss in a 
world that is often soaked. 

Fastened to a big rock we find a metal box con- 
taining meteorological equipment. Nearby, a 
bronze bust of Simon Bolivar gazes out from atop a 


Ana 


behold! I 4 


Determined to get down, we start looking for a way. Sure 
enough on the southeast side, we can climb halfway down to 
a ledge. But the canyon floor is another 15 to 30 meters 
down. Even after lowering myself on a rope, it’s no go. 
Maddeningly, I can make out a trail marked with yellow 
plastic flagging below me. 

I search for another route. Success. A deeper crevice 
leads down through the wet, mossy walls to the bottom. 


rock cairn. Our guide informs us that it was brought am 

up by helicopter. A proud inscription proclaims the r 

bust of El Libertador was placed here by students holding a 
from the Universidad de Venezuela, and ap- 

propriately, the point is now called Libertador great, 
Ridge. 

At midday, hot, moist air rises up from the savan- black, 
nah to shroud the cliff face in mist, but curiously, the f 
tableland on top is clear. Perhaps, this being the dry stout | 
season, the air rising off the savannah carries less : 
moisture and, too, the air flowing acrossthetepuiis  SCOrplon. 


stripped of its moisture as it rises. 

We eat lunch and go off exploring. Near our 
campsite, we encounter two main types of habitat 
— wet small basins with miniature bogs on ridge tops or any 
other flat surface, and the small stands of forest nestled in 
gulleys and canyons crisscrossing the tepui. Peering under 
rocks we come across one of Auyantepui’s endemic animals, 
the Tropidurus bogerto, a lovely iguanid rock lizard, dark 
gray to sooty black with rusty spots on its back. To our 
surprise we also find huge hylid frogs and many monstrous 
tadpoles in pools all over the ridge. The elevation seems 
rather high for such large tree frogs. I wonder what they eat 
and if they originally came from below. I suspect they come 
out when it rains and stay under cover during the dry, hot 
spells. Also, there must be a predator with so many frogs 
around, a snake perhaps, but we see no likely suspect, only 
iodine-secreting millipedes that live under the rocks. 

It feels great to be up here, but my flashlight dims and 
swarms of mosquitoes are eating me alive! A steady drizzle 
continues most of the night. 


December 29th 


I photograph one of the plants I came all this way to see 
— the fantastic, carnivorous Heliamphora pitcher plant. In 
spite of its advanced morphology, Heliamphora may well 
belong to a fairly ancient plant family with relatives found 
only in North America. 

Libertador Ridge forms a small island, no more than 200 
meters wide and running about 460 meters (1,500 feet) to 
the southeast where it pinches out at the cliffs. Unfortunate- 
ly, a vertical-walled canyon cuts us off from the interior. 
Without climbing equipment, there seems no way down, and 
none of our guides has traveled beyond this point. Is there 
some way we can get to E/ Salto Angel? Our guides are 
unanimous on this point, “No es possible, sefior.” 


Looking around, I find that I have soon roamed more than 
half a mile. I can’t hear my friends anymore. Fortunately, 
someone has made small rock piles along the path. This fires 
my curiosity. Somewhere up here Angel Falls begins the 
longest single drop of any waterfall on the entire planet and 
probably the solar system. Is it possible that Nolan and I 
might find our way there? 

I race back to my companions and shortly before noon, 
we are following a trail lined with saucer-sized flowers — 
white, lavender and yellow — and flowering shrubs in riotous 
bloom. Best of all are the orchids. Members of the orchid 
family outnumber other plants found only on tepuis. One 
orchid is bursting with dozens of small, yellow flowers, 
another with succulent leaves has thick green-yellow flowers 
full of water, and yet another, my favorite, has a yellow 
bloom with slender petals arranged like a star and is nearly 
10 centimeters (4 inches) wide. 

Descending into the sheltered valley, we make our way 
through an enchanted forest along a stream. Early in the 
afternoon, we spot a coatimundi running along a ledge. I 
manage to get a photograph but only from afar. It seems 
darker than lowland coatis. If he’s not a stray from below, 
there must be a population on the tepui and enough food to 
support them. Coatis feed on insects, frogs, snakes, snails, 
and other animals, bird eggs, fruit, as well as other plant 
parts. In the addition to the heat and the cold, coati preda- 
tion might be another reason we found some animals hiding 
under rocks. 

Our guides look apprehensive. Despite their emphatic 
assurances that it can’t be done, they have guessed that, even 
without food and sleeping gear, Nolan and I want to press 
on in hopes of reaching Angel Falls. 
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When I affirm in my inadequate Spanish that this is what 
Nolan andI plan to do, Pedro is horrified. He is only wearing 
a t-shirt. None of us have eaten anything since since break- 
fast. I tell Pedro that he and Policarpo are free to go back, 
A great smile stretches across his face. The two bolt off like 
jackrabbits. 

Nolan and I take inventory — matches, three candy bars 
and two ponchos. We start out. Only a few ribbons and 
cairns mark the trail. Almost immediately, we miss our 
guides’ sharp eyes. Anxious to move ahead, I no longer turn 
over rocks and examine plants. The terrain is dangerously 
rugged. A broken leg could spell disaster. A slip could mean 
a fatal fall. In this unfamiliar, maze-like world, we are in 
‘constant danger of losing our way, and the nights are wet 
and cold. 

For the next three hours, we parallel the Rio Churéin 
working our way through the deeply chasmed valley. 
Around 5:30 p.m. we approach some huge boulders. With 
daylight fading, it is crucial to find a place where we can 
spend the night. Wood is plentiful, but it is punky and moist. 
We scout the rocks for a dry nook, and after stumbling 
around through densely tangled shrubs and wiry trees, we 
find a flat sandy, dry patch under the overhanging lip of a 
boulder. We gather firewood, smooth the sand and use 
rocks to make a windbreak. 

We are exhilerated by our adventure and celebrate with 
a candy bar congratulating ourselves on our singular good 
fortune in penetrating so far into the interior. 

To conserve firewood, we agree not to start a fire until it 
gets cold. We then lie down in the sand in dread anticipation 
of that moment when comfort gives way to necessity. Shortly 
after nightfall, a light rain begins to fall. It continues on and 
off all night. And, would you believe it, mosquitoes! From 
what poor creatures do they suck their blood meal? For- 
tunately, I am able to draw forth a bottle of DEET, and thus 
do we keep the little monsters at bay. 

Around 8:00 p.m., despite wet wood and damp air, we 
coax our small campfire to life. It gives off little heat, but 
plenty of smoke, and crouched in our little nook, we.choke 
and tear in the fickle drafts. 

With a proper hip hole, I pass a comfortable night waking 
periodically to tend the fire. The silence is unearthly; not 
even insects sing. Hearing only the soft hiss of a misty rain 
on the leaves, it occurs to me that this is the safest and most 
serene place I’ve ever been — no predators, poisonous 
animals or other men. Not even ghosts. 

At first light, we’re off. After a mere 15 minutes, we enter 
a totally different world—a devil’s rock garden of house- 
sized boulders amidst dense forest. No markers here, only 
the tattered remnant of a plastic grocery sack tied to a limb 
to mark our way. I fear getting lost in this labyrinth more 
than on any other stretch. 

In less than two hours, we reach the Rfo Churtin. A dark 
grey mist hangs over the river. A forest of unimaginable 
beauty clings to the slopes—a riot of tiny mosses, ferns, 
orchids, selaginella, lichens and other epiphytes. 

Elated, I throw off my clothes and soaked jungle boots. I 
think about swimming, or possibly floating downstream. But 
the river everywhere is over my head, so instead I sit in the 
icy water, contemplating the river, luxuriating in its beauty. 
I think about how Nolan and I are among a few who have 
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ever walked in this sacred place, and swept along with the 
surrounding beauty and the wonderful way I feel, I do 
something wholly appropriate. Stepping out of my clothes, 
and refreshed by a splash bath, I resume my trek 
downstream free of all the trappings of civilization save the 
fillings in my teeth. 

Whatever it is I hunger for, I find myself terrifically 
satisfied. Feeling freer than ever before, I experience my 
primateness. I stride forward. Every part of my body is in 
full harmony as I move swiftly through the trees and vines, 
jumping and springing, reaching and swinging. I fear not 
where I step, what I touch, I am one with nature in this 
exquisite, pristine world, not merely a visitor. Senses 
heightened as never before, I feel the forest floor, the graini- 
ness of the sandstone, the droplets of water on draping 
mosses and leaves, the twigs brushing my body. I feel the 
thick air, dense and humid, and euphorically give in to a 
fabulous primaeval exultation. For all who have never run 
with naked abandon ina wildwood, I have pity, and feel sorry 


-for myself when I have to put my clothes back on before a 


sober Nolan concludes I’ve flipped out. 

We discover a hint of a trail and followit until we see what 
seems to be the last of the plastic bags. Beyond, the Rio 
Churdn makes a sharp turn to the right. 

Hungry and with no supplies left, we turn around and 
start the long trek back to Libertador. After many hours of 
hiking we are tired. We hear a whistle. There in the distance, 
we spot Pedro and Policarpo waving at us. Bless em. Soon 
they are upon us taking our backpacks, even my tripod. 
Jubilant after our two-day adventure, Nolan and I stride 
forth with a renewed snap in our step discussing what food 
we should eat first. And so, after ten hours of hard hiking, 
plus a bit of naked frivolity, we make it back to Libertador 
not any too soon. Bolting down some pasta, I jump in the 
tent and pull the space blanket up over me as darkness falls. 


December 31st 


Our guides are eager to leave. The food is gone and they 
are tired of sleeping on the ground. Nolan and I feel the 
exertions of the last two days. Anxious to delay the misery 
of the downhill walk, we dawdle before striking out. But 
once on the move, we are surprised at how speedily we drop 
into the world below. 

We reach Pifion camp in less than two hours, and in an 
another hour we are starting slowly down through the rain- 
forest. Birds call from every direction. A bellbird! I turn over 
an auspicious log and reveal a superb spectacle of natural 
history three large earthworms turned end to end in the 
typical oligochaete double copulation posture exchanging 
gametes, their clitella clasped together. So little study has 
been done on neotropical earthworms that I have little 
doubt these specimen are unknown to science. I roll over 
another log. This time I am trying to pique the curiosity of 
10-year-old Bienvenido (so the little bastard will stop killing 
animals). Brows knit, the Venezuelans look skeptically upon 
my actions, not at all convinced that I know how to roll a log 
safely. Undeterred, I hold up my prize and yell, “Look! A 
tiny poison arrow frog.” Horror-stricken, Bienvenido’s 
father shouts, “Muy peligroso, Sefior!” With a condescending 
laugh and academic aplomb, I reply, “No, amigo,” and start 
to expatiate on poisonous frogs (e.g. this frog’s poison is 


harmful only when ingested) when I notice that my squirm- 
ing specimen isn’t soft-bodied at all. It’s not even moist. As 
I strain to focus my far-sighted eyes on whatever it is ’'m 
actually holding, it unfurls. And behold! I am holding a 
great, black, stout scorpion! 

Since I have it by the tail, I feel safe, at least for the 
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Major tepuis of Venezuela. F 
moment. I hold it up triumphantly as if I know what ’m 
doing, but all the while I’m thinking, “You jerk! When are 
you ever going to remember to put your goddamned glasses 
on?” Calmly correcting myself, I say, “Si, es venenoso,” and 
look it over with an approving eye before gingerly replacing 
in its hole. Only Nolan realizes what a fraud I am. 

We reach the Rio Guayuraca by early afternoon. Now it 
is Nolan and I who want to make camp early. We could easily 
reach the village of Uruyen, but Uruyen lies in a hot, bug- 
infested valley. We prefer to stay here among the wildlife 
where the air is fresh and the water cool. We bid our guides 
adieu. 

Heavenly peace. 

Across a tea-stained brook, long, emerald green stalks 
sway gently, each topped with a single lavender-pink orchid 
about 50mm (two inches) wide. And standing alone is a 
huge, single white orchid the size of my hand. Its alabaster 
beauty framed by four large, spatulate leaves, it nods at me 
as if to say “ Glad you finally noticed me.” I have fallen 
deeply in love with this tepui land. All the world is apulse 
with life and living. An Oropendula sits high on a dead snag, 
signaling his peers with melodius, bubbling and metallic 
creaking notes. Gregarious, squawking parrotlets race for 
their roost, and two long-tailed squeaking sylphs, beautiful 
hummingbirds with long, white streamer tails soar above the 
low emerald canopy. 

Sitting still I hear the unmistakeable, raucous love talk of 
scarlet macaws and am startled by a crashing noise when one 
flies out of the forest. It alights in full glory in a treetop and 
proceeds to eat long bean fruits. Daylight fades bringing on 
a chorus of night crickets 


January Ist 


We plan a leisurely- walk into Kamarata, a trek of some 
seven hours or so. This morning, the small forest is alive with 


squeaks, chits, zee-zees and assorted notes of small birds. 
At breakfast, our beef stew attracts two species of wasp. I 
watch as they home in. Eventually one finds the stew and 
excitedly scrapes up a ball of the glutinous sauce. She needs 
five or six tries to get her huge load airborne. As expected, 
five mintues later a whole horde shows up. These are tiny 
wasps, about the size Florida’s “guinea wasps.” 

Noon. Disaster strikes. Both of my cameras fall into a 
small puddle on the path as I am shifting my daypack. Both 
are ruined. We trudge on in the heat, reaching Uruyen 
around 4:00 p.m. It is too late to go on to Kamarata which 
Pedro says is another five hours. We need to catch our plane 
there tomorrow at 2:00 p.m. 

That night, over a background of melodious crickets, 
frogs croak until midnight. The marine toad booms out a 
trilled roar audible a kilometer away, and joining in is the 
“roark-roark-roark” of the giant tree frog Hyla boans, so 
common along South American rivers. 


January 2nd 


Weare on the trail by 7:00 a.m. and enjoying our pleasant 
downhill stroll over a well-trodden path, a fine way to end 
eight days on foot. Auyantepui is magnificent in the early 
morning light, and she suckers me into taking pictures of her 
changing face with a worthless camera. 

We hang around Lino’s house waiting for our plane. Lino 
and Marguerita are up at Salto Arhavena with Rafael 
making a new tourist camp and airstrip. (Boozing it up, 
actually.) Pedro’s mother is washing our dirty clothes in the 
hot sun, beating them clean on a board. 

Sitting in the shade of the small churuata by the airstrip, 
Nolan and I watch the plane discharge our friends Humber- 
to and Fernando the former hung over, the latter drunk. 
Humberto looks awful in the same clothes he wore nine days 
ago. Then Lino reels out of the aircraft stone drunk, hardly 
conscious followed by Maria. Trying to look glamorous in a 
t-shirt, tight designer jeans and high leather boots, she 
waltzes out holding her make-up kit in one hand, a beer can 
and cigarette in the other. But the spark in her eyes is dulled 
by ten days of inebriation. A sullen young man the pilot of a 
second plane is also hung over. 

As time wears on, I worry if we will take off before dark. 
The weather is perfect, and I would like another pass over 
El Salto Angel. After all, we paid US$300, and our suspicion 
that we have been robbed blind is confirmed when another 
pilot informs us his biweekly flight goes for US$25. 

At 4:00, pandemonium breaks'out when pilots, guests, 
family, villagers and gringos converge on the two planes. 
People jam themselves in along with an ungainly assortment 
of luggage, beer coolers and bicycles. Rafael motions Nolan 
and I into the Cessna and we sputter down the tarmac 
fumbling for our seatbelts. 

Nolan directs my attention to the fuel gauges. The right 
tank is bone dry; the left a quarter full. We pray our Keystone 
Cop pilot knows what he’s doing. We land with the gauge 
registering less than 1/8 of a tank. Now we watch Rafael’s 
plane unload. Out comes Rafael, Maria, Fernando, and then 
a young woman, two little girls, Lino, Marguerita and her 
adult sister nine people in all plus their luggage and a 
bicycle, all crammed into a six-seater! 

Time of arrival not a moment too soon. 
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Pearls of the Southern Sea 


By Jim Langer, 
a.k.a. “Jungle Jim,” Tropical Traveler 


Encircled by the sea lie the green-jeweled 
islands of Saboga, Mogo Mogo, Chapera, 
Pacheca, Casaya, Isla del Rey, and others 
... Stretching all the way to the horizon. The 
view from Contadora is filled with the blue 
intensities of sky and sea, dotted with is- 
lands as serene and untouched as they were 
in Balboa’s time. 

Carib Indian canoes and the stately 
Spanish galleons commanded by Balboa , 
flash through one’s imagination. Reality 
in these quiet surroundings brings the sweet 
notes of songbirds and the feeling that there 
is time enough to take it all in. Peaceful 
and warm, Contadora fills the need to 
slow the tempo of modernlife. .~. _@ 

White puff clouds form over the ___ @% 
nearby islands, floating on gentle 


trade winds, and bring with them the purest of air. Native flora 


lightly scents the air, especially the delicate frangipani. Sleep 
comes easily, rhythmically brought on by the steady quiet 
tempo of the sea lapping against the shore. A good rest is 
ensured, 

At breakfast on the gallery, the glistening sea beckons while 
iridescent hummingbirds hover over the hibiscus. Sailing off 
to visit the lush, but isolated, Isla del Rey or an uninhabited 
island for a picnic lunch could be the plan for the day. A 
snorkeling expedition or a day of fishing might be a fulfilling 
way to explore this archipelago, where the peaceful Arawaks 
once lived and collected pearls. 

The inviting coves and grassy bluffs frame Contadora’s 
thirteen beaches, 
covered with sand that 
looks and feels like tal- 
cum powder. These is a 
wide selection of beauti- 
ful shells on the shore for 
all to admire and a color- 
ful array of tropical fish 
amid coral and purple 
sea fans along the under- 
water trail for snorkelers © 
or scuba divers. 

Inland trails, carved to 
follow the curve of the 
land, weave easily past 
mango trees, mampoo 
trees and century plants. 
Paradise is a freshwater 
pool, where the sun dap- 
ples through the over-" 


Exquisite island beaches, strewn with shells, make ideal sites for snorkeling. 


head canopy and warms the perfect 
corner to stretch out in the sun. 
Later in the afternoon, a walk 
through Contadora’s quaint and lively 
town to shop and visit with 
warmhearted island people can be 
followed by an evening of dancing. 
Informal spots are filled with combos, 
steel bands, calypso, and salsa — per- 
suasive music that encourages all to 
join the dance. 
af Contadora and the Pearl Is- 
lands (more melodiously known by their 
Spanish name as the Archipélago de las 
Pearls) appeal to honeymooners of any 
age, tropical travelers with the desire to 
.—-= explore remote islands and families that 


——’ savor new experiences together. It could be 


the beginning of a lifetime love affair for anyone drained by 


today’s pressures — an Eden of Nature and Neptune. 


DISCOVERY 


Chronicles of the Pearl Islands history commence in 1513 
with a letter to the King of Spain from Vasco Niiiez de Balboa, 
penned eight months before his discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean. During a voyage that took him near the Caribbean 
coast of Panama, Balboa was told of the existence of anew sea 
and fabulous pearl islands by the son of an Indian cacique. 

The following is a translation of an excerpt of Balboa’s 
letter, written January 20th, 1513, after Balboa had returned 
to his base at Santa Maria del Darién: 

emmeme The Indians declare 
_ that there is another 
ocean three days travel 
from there ... they say 
that this ocean allows 
travel by canoe because 
of its tranquility ... that 
there are many islands 
on this sea. They told 
me that large pearls 

_. were found abundantly 
= 2s there, and that the In- 
dian chiefs owned full 
baskets of them. 


According to his- 
torians Navarrete and 
Altoguirre, Balboa left 
Santa Maria del 
Darién on September 
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1, 1512, with 190 men and a pack of flesh-eating dogs to search 
for this unknown sea. On Sunday, September 25, Balboa, who 
had hurried ahead of his companions, spied at last the 
“Southern Sea” from the heights of the Cordillera de 
Chucunaque. 

Plunging on towards the Pacific Ocean, Balboa came upon 
and defeated the village of the cacique Chiapes, who then 
became his guide and companion. From that village, Balboa 
sent three groups of soldiers to scout out the easiest way down 
to the sea. They were commanded by Francisco Pizarro (the 
future conqueror of Peru), Juan de Es- 
carey and Alonso Martin, the first 
European to drink the salt water of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Meanwhile, Balboa subdued another 
cacique and, on September 29, reached 
the shores of what he believed to be the 
Pacific Ocean. The gulf that stretched 
before him later turned out to be nothing 
more than the enormous mouth of the Rio 
Tuira. That same day, in full military 
dress, brandishing a flag in one hand and 
a sword in the other, Balboa waded out 
into water up to his knees and, in the name of the King of 
Castille, solemnly took possession of the sea. He named the 
gulf “San Miguel,” as this was the saint’s feast day. 

This done, Balboa asked Chiapes to escort him to the 
islands where pearls were to be found. Their journey brought 
them to the coastal territory of Tumaco, another cacique, 
whom they soon defeated. By way of tribute, Tumaco gave 
many pearls and gold jewels to Balboa. He informed the 
Spaniard that the pearls came from the island named for its 
king, Toe o Terarequi. By this time, Balboa had taken in 
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Batboa left ... with 190 

men and a pack of 

flesh-eating dogs to 
search for this 
unknown sea. 


The scenic bay of Esmeralda, Isla del Rey, on the western side of the island. 


hundreds of pearls from the vanquished caciques. He also had 
occasion to observe a magnificent paddle encrusted with 
pearls, which he didn’t seize, but ordered one of his men to 
record the sighting. 

Tumaco would have been delighted to unleash Balboa on 
the island of Terarequi, as King Toe often violated his ter- 
ritory and carried off booty. But he cautioned that it would be 
better to postpone the open water crossing for three months, 
since the sea was far too rough at this time of the year. 

Disregarding these prudent recommendations, the im- 


patient Balboa and a few companions set out in a northerly 
direction in a pirogue. Soon they reached a point along the 
coast where they could see the archipelago of the Pearl Is- 
lands, including the king’s fabulous island where the pearls 
were rumored to be as big as beans or olives. ; 

Keenly disappointed because he could not cross the stormy 
sea with his men, Balboa prepared his return to Santa Maria 
del Darién. Before leaving, he held another great ceremony 
whereby he “took possession” of the big “treasure” island and 
the lesser islands, baptizing the first Isla Rica and the others 


Archipiélago de las Pearls. 

On January 19, 1514, Balboa arrived in Santa Maria del 
Darién bearing a great harvest of pearls and kilograms of gold 
jewels, having conquered more caciques along his route. 

Early in 1515, the governor of Panama, Pedro Arias, 
granted permission to Gaspar de Morales and his adjutant, 
Francisco Pizarro, to carry out further explorations of the 
“Southern Sea” as that part of the Pacific Ocean was known. 
Their expedition reached the islands with sixty men in pirogues 
provided by the cacique Tuira. Several chroniclers of the 16th 
Century wrote about this voyage. Fray Bartolomé de las Casas 
in his Historia de las Indias wrote as follows: 


In addition to gold, the wealth of the pearls that Vasco Niiez 
(de Balboa) had discovered when he found the Southern Sea 
«» Was known in that land, and Pedrarias (Pedro Arias), not 
any less eager to fill up on pearls than to satiate himself with 
gold, sent Gaspar de Morales with sixty men to the Southem 
Sea... to obtain as many as possible, as in Castilla the good 
ones are very precious and gold is what is valuable. 


Las Casas continues his lengthy account describing the 
friendly manner in which the indigenous people welcomed the 


Spanish explorer, Francisco Becerra. Earlier, when Balboa 
had made his first trip to the isthmus, the caciques and natives 
had shown affection for the Spaniard and had pledged their 
allegiance to him. But this time in answer to their warm 
reception, Francisco Becerra proceeded to plunder and 
destroy their village, “so that on his return to Darién he was 
loaded down with gold and many Indian slaves.” 

In fear, the remaining Indians took refuge in the hills. Just 
when they felt it was safe to return to their villages, “the 
scourge, Gaspar de Morales, arrived and robbed what Becer- 
ra hadn’t destroyed.” 

The expedition leader and his men continued to pillage, 
kill and take captives until they reached the shore of the 
“Southern Sea.” Here they met the coastal cacique, Tutibra, 
who received the Spaniards with great hospitality, giving them 
the best of all that he owned. However, the native chief had 
only four canoes, which meant that Gaspar de Morales could 
only take half of his men to the islands. 

With Gaspar de Morales commanding several large canoes 
and Francisco Pizarro in charge of the others, the crossing 
commenced, (Las Casas notes that the Indians accompanying 
the explorers were sent by the caciques, Chiapes and Tumaco, 
who kept their friendship with Balboa, “although a thousand 
times they had reason to break it.”) That night, the sea grew 
rough. The canoes got separated. It was deemed a miracle 


Morales and his 
men continued to 
pillage, kill and take 
captives until they 
reached the shore... 


when all arrived the next morning at one of the many islands, 

The Spaniards landed just as the islanders were perform- 
ing a ceremony which separated the women from their hus- 
bands; they happened to disembark where the women had 
gathered, fell upon the hapless females and took them captive. 

The men fought “like brave lions” with spears, the tips 
hardened by fire (arrows were unknown), and wounded some 
of their attackers. In return, the Spaniards unleashed a savage 
dog, which furiously attacked the islanders. Though terrified 
of such an incredible weapon, the men charged the explorers 
with spears — in a desperate attempt to free their wives and 
daughters. In vain! The pecadores (or “sinners” as Las Casas 
referred to the Spaniards) paddled off towards the largest 
island with their captives in tow. 

The king and lord of all the archipélago lived on this island 
and here a large party of natives lay in wait for the Spaniards, 
as news of their “vulgar cruelties” had preceded them. Events 
might have taken the same violent course on this island but 
for the Chiapenses and Tumachenses that accompanied the 
intruders. After a short skirmish, these Indians convinced the 
islanders that their “friends” were very powerful and that they 
subjugated everyone. (Las Casas remarks, “they could have 
added that they lay waste to all.”) 

Hearing of the caciques that Morales and 
Pizarro had defeated, the king caved in. He 
invited the conquistadors into his house, which 
they described as the most wonderfully con- 
structed of any they had seen. There the 
Spaniards were presented with baskets of 
pearls, one gem the size of a small walnut or an 
early pear. This was later presented to the 
Spanish Empress by the wife of Pedro Arias. 

In return for the bounty, the Spaniards then 
gave the islanders beads, mirrors, trinkets, and 
other small items. This pleased the king greatly, 
and he took Gaspar de Morales by the hand, 
leading him, along with others whom he perceived to be 
important, up to a wooden watchtower. There, in a simple 
ceremony, he gestured in the direction of Peru, at the sea all 
around them, and pointed out the islands, saying, “all (these 
islands) are under my authority; all this is very good and 
prosperous land, and if you call good land that which is 
abundant in gold and pearls, which seems to be what you are 
looking for, there is very little gold here, but the sea is full of 
pearls; I will give you as many as you want, provided that you 
show your faithfulness and friendship to me as I will to you.” 

This pledge pleased the conquistadors. They remained on 
the island for many days, feasting on the plentiful rabbits and 
deer that they shot with their crossbows. Nor did they fail to 
ask the king for yet more pearls, telling him that they wanted 
to present them to the King of Castilla. Before leaving the 
island, they baptized the king with the name of “Pedrarias” 
(after Pedro Arias, the governor of Panama). 

(Las Casas expresses his disapproval of the baptism, writ- 
ing that like many other Spaniards, and even clergymen and 
friars, they baptized without teaching any doctrine to the 
heathen. Lacking any understanding in matters of faith, the 
baptized natives would certainly worship idols and commit a 
thousand sacrileges. Las Casas states fervently that those who 
had administered the sacrament so inopportunely and impru- 
dently would surely be called and punished.) 
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Author (tight) with friend on Isla del Rey. 


Inaletter dated October 16, 1515, Balboa wrote to the King 
of Spain to report the details of several expeditions, the riches 
found and the atrocities that resulted. His account of Gaspar 
de Morales’s foray is even less sympathetic than Fray 
Bartolomé de Las Casas’: 


Such cruelty has never happened between Arabs and Chris- 
tians, nor in any other generation ... this captain and the 
remaining Christians led about one hundred Indians, most 
of them women and children, tied with chains ... and com- 
manded that all be decapitated. All of this, almighty Lord, is 
happening without punishment... the Indians are rising up ... 
and they kill as many Christians as they can find, as a result 
of the injuries and cruelty that they have received from the 
Christians. 


Balboa went on to describe the trip that Gaspar de Morales 
made to Isla Rica. Once the Indians are subdued, he wrote, 
they bring gifts of many pearls and much gold. He described 
a very perfect pearl “without any cracks nor stains — of 
beautiful color, luster and form ... truly a jewel that should 
belong to your majesty.” 

Eventually, it did. When the Morales and Pizarro expedi- 
tion arrived back in Santa Marfa del Darién, the pearls they 
brought were sold at an auction. The biggest and most beauti- 
ful, weighing 31 carats and shaped like a pear, was bid on by 
a buyer who immediately sold it to the governor, Pedro Arias. 
His wife later sold it to the Queen of Spain. 

Two portrayals of this famous pearl, known as the Orphan 
or the Peregrina, can be seen today in the Prado Museum in 
Madrid or in Winchester Cathedral, In each place a portrait 
hangs showing Maria Tudor wearing the pear-shaped pearl. 
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She was the wife of King Phillip II of Spain and the Queen of 
England. When the queen died, the pearl returned to Spain. 
Its whereabouts today are shrouded in mystery. 

In 1518, Balboa was given permission to continue his ex- 
ploration of the “Southern Sea.” Despite the conquistador’s 
noble sentiments condemning the soldiers’ vicious treatment 
of the native populations in the letter above, Las Casas writes 
that Balboa was no less a murderer and a thief. He so 
decimated the native community of Isla Rica that between the 
Spanish conquest and the subsequent flight of the survivors, 
only 300 of the original 3,000 remained in 1527. 

Balboa was the first to bring black slaves to the Pearl 
Islands. (Charles V had just legalized slavery.) When he left 
Isla Rica in September, 1518, part of his force and his cargo 
of black slaves stayed behind, with orders to continue building 
boats. The slaves took the place of the native islanders and 
cultivated the land for the new rulers. 

The unrelenting cruelty of the Spanish toward the Indians 
was no less harsh toward the blacks. One black slave named 
Feleipillo eventually organized a rebellion, escaping from the 
archipelago with other slaves who worked in the pearl 
fisheries. Known as “Cimarrones,” these fugitives came to 
play an important role helping French and English pirates in 
the war against Spain. 

Guided by the Cimarrones, the Englishman John Oxen- 
ham, one of Drake’s former lieutenants, crossed Panama in 
1575 to reach to “Southern Sea.” He established a base on one 
of the Pearl Islands, where he kept a constant lookout for the 
Spanish fleet. Spanish ships, heavily loaded with gold and 
silver from the Peruvian mines, sailed for the Isthmus of 
Panama. Here the precious metals were hauled overland to 
the Caribbean, reloaded aboard ships and escorted by the 


Spanish Armada to Europe — destined to fill the coffers of 
Spain. 

Oxenham and his companions were the first pirates to 
attack a Spanish galleon in the “Southern Sea.” They suc- 
ceeded in boarding the unarmed ship (the Spanish assumed 
the sea was their territory) and escaped with an enormous 
load of gold. To get the gold to Europe, however, the buc- 
caneers had to transport their booty over the isthmus; and 
here the Spanish soldiers fell upon them, Oxenham, charged 
with being a heretic and a pirate, died at the end of a rope. 

The end of the 17th Century saw a rebirth of buccaneering 
in the sea surrounding the archipelago. Lionel Wafer, an 
Englishman, writing about the Pearl Islands, said: “such 
beautiful islands are not to be found anywhere else .. they 
supply great quantities of wood, water, fruit, poultry and pigs 
to the ships anchoring there.” 

In 1685, while searching for a good place to careen their 
boats, another English pirate named William Dampier wrote, 
“T don’t know why they call those the Pearl Islands on the maps 
.. for I’ve never seen pearl oysters there, not even their shells.” 
The Frenchman Raveneau de Lussan had less difficulty ap- 
parently, for in his Diary of the Southern Sea Voyage he 
described pearl fisherman at midnight collecting pearl oysters 
from the underwater rocks that surround the islands. 

In the 1700’s and early 1800's, the pirates still used the 
islands as a base. Even though they lived on the Pearl Islands 
off and on for several centuries, their impact was scarcely 
noticed, This stands in clear contract to the tremendous 
upheaval that the conquistadors brought about during the first 
decade of Spanish “discovery.” 


THE PEARL ISLANDS TODAY 


The Pearl Archipelago stretches throughout the northern 
half of the Gulf of Panama, at distances ranging from 50-100 
sea/air miles south of Panama City. The largest island, Isla del 
Rey, is followed by Isla de San José and Isla de Pedro 
Gonzalez, with a dozen middle-sized islands and many 
smaller islands forming the rest of the chain. 

After the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, the United 
States secretly signed a treaty with the Panamanian govern- 
ment. It provided the U.S. with quickly-constructed airstrips 
close enough to the canal zone for rapid defense. The most 
important base was located at the far end of Isla del Rey, with 
others on San José, Viveros, and Contadora. 

These days, the Gulf of Panama is relatively calm except at 
times curing the rainy season (from April to December). 
Tides in this basin can rise as much as five meters. The 
exceedingly pleasant tropical climate — days on end of sunny 
skies — is interrupted only during the rainy season. 

The marine fauna is exceptional in these waters. Big grey 
spring lobsters, manta rays, groups of dolphins, whales and 
marlin swim offshore of the 65 or so islands. Internationally 
renowned for sport fishing — marlin, sailfish, corvina, red 
snapper, pompani, grouper, amberjack and several other 
species tempt fishermen from all over the world. The 
Panamanian shrimp fleet anchors off Isla del Rey, part of an 
industry that makes up a good share of the country’s exports. 

The plentiful presence of pearls in all shapes and sizes in 
Balboa’s time accounts for the name, Archipiélago de las 
Pearls. Contadora, one of the crown jewels of the archipelago, 
is Spanish for “counting house” or “counting island.” Located 
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at the head of the chain in Panama Bay, it was used by 
representatives of the King of Spain to keep track of pearls 
bound for Madrid. Here pearl divers traded their valuable 
gems for legal tender. 

Today, the pearl fisheries are no longer active, but other 
shellfish abound, The southern islands are carpeted with the 
very beautiful shells of lambis, strombus, murex, buccinum 
and other species providing shelling opportunities galore. 

Cliffs line the northern part of Contadora. On these rock 
walls a head was carved into the rock above the trace mark 
left by high tides. Called by some “The Face of the Indian,” 
this feature were studied during an archaeological expedition 
by Baron Erland Nordenskiold and Linné in 1927, along with 
28 pre-Colombian sites. 

Those with an archaeological bent may will want to see the 
stone barriers used originally to capture fish at high tide on 
the beaches of Pacheca, Contadora, Chapera, Pedro 
Gonzalez and San José. Alternately, they may prefer to sift 
through piles of pottery and shell fragments found frequently 
in river beds, near landslides, or where the earth has eroded. 

In his book, Darién in the Past, Linné observes two types of 
pre-Columbian building sites found on the Pearl Islands: 
circular and rectangular. The circular structures date back to 
an unknown age and contain ancient artifacts and shells of 
extinct creatures. The fragments of pottery found there rep- 
resent a culture seemingly unrelated to the builders of the 
rectangular sites, which hold shards similar to those found in 
Central America. 


GUIDE FOR THE TROPICAL TRAVELER 


CONTADORA 

Today with an international reputation, Contadora has 
hosted some important summit meetings. Final negotiations 
on the new Panama Canal Treaty were held here, as well as 
meetings of the “Contadora Group,” signers of a peace plan 
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representing Central and Latin American countries. It also 
served for a time as the refuge for the Shah of Iran. 

Tropical travelers will find Contadora a peaceful getaway 
with all the civilized comforts at hand. A flight to the continent 
on Las Pearls Airlines lasts on 15 minutes. The magnificent 
Hotel Contadora, built in French colonial style, offers a 
casino, fishing trips, water skiing, golf, boat tours and more. 
The Hotel Cabanas overlooks La Playa Galeén (Galleon 
Beach), and the town boasts a disco, marina, boat rentals, 
movie theater, and duty-free shopping. 

Walks of discovery are the highlight of the trip for many 
tropical travelers. When the tide is low, stroll for half an hour 
from La Playa Larga to La Playa Galeén. At the farthest point 
separating the two beaches and a meter above the high tide 
border line, gaze upon the “cara del indio” (Indian’s face), the 
pre-Columbian sculpture that seems to be looking at 
Bartolomé Island. 

Contadora is splendid. Even so, there is another world of 
isolated isles waiting to be explored. Contadora is just the 
beginning. 
CHAPERA 


Lying to the south Contadora is Chapera, 
an ideal site for snorkeling and one of the 
most beautiful islands of the Pearls — truly 
lustrous with perfect beaches. 


MOGO MOGO 


With exquisite beaches famous for sand 
dollars and other rare shells, this island 
gives you that South Seas feeling — like 
being in Tahiti. Snorkeling through tunnels 
of coral fish is outstanding on Mogo Mogo. 


PACHECA 


Skies crowded with thousand of patroll- 
ing frigate birds and pelicans will fill a bird- 
lover with delight. Pacheca is the northern- 
most island of the Pearls. Its only accessible beach is well-shel- 
tered from the east. 


SABOGA 


The 200 residents that live on this island, closest to Con- 
tadora, devote themselves to fishing and agriculture. The 
colorful little village is overlooked by an old church dating 
back to the 18th century. A single glimpse of the open sea from 
the church plaza makes the trip worthwhile, especially if the 
shrimp boats have made a stopover. 


CASAYETE (CASAYA) 


This is a lovely island with a small village of nearly 60 
inhabitants. For a reasonable price, the tropical traveler can 
purchase some small but genuine pearls. 


ISLA DE PEDRO GONZALEZ 


Years ago pita (agave) was one of the main agricultural 
products on Pedro Gonzalez. The plant was used to make the 
famous Panama hats. Today divers will find a small mountain 
of shells. And the curious can visit the 300 inhabitants of El 
Cocal, the most important village on this, the third largest of 
the Pearl Islands. 
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The and of Viveros. 


ISLA DE DAN JOSE 


Only wild pigs, birds and other small wildlife make their 
home on San José, the second largest in the archipelago. 
Beaches with sand like powder, are deserted and unspoiled. 


ISLA DEL REY 


The total population of the largest and most famous of the 
Pearl Islands is estimated at 2,000 people. San Miguel, the 
main city, is located at the northernmost of the island. The 
southern part of the island has striking coconut and banana 
tree-lined beaches. Remote and hilly with extensive jungle 
and some glorious waterfalls, Isla del Rey is an extension of 
the Darién Jungle region on the isthmus. Not too much is 
known about this area making it a good place to observe and 
contemplate. 

So much to explore on the Pearl Islands! This vibrant chain 
is magnificent — and who knows what possible treasures 


might be hidden there. Now is the time for tropical travelers 
to discover this paradisiacal archipelago. Once afflicted with 
Jungle Fever, you will want to return time and time again.... 


“Jungle Jim” The Tropical Traveler 


“Jungle Jim” visited the Pearl Islands several times while 
living in Panama and serving with the U.S. Army 193rd In- 
fantry Brigade. He completed the “Green Hell” Jungle Sur- 
vival Course, which prepared him as nothing else could for 
his escape to the Pearls. 
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By 
Marya Rowan 


With frequent articles and reports in scientific journals and 
newpapers heralding the end of the world, the fate of the 
golden lion tamarin is perhaps only a “footnote” to such dire 
environmental predictions as warming shifts in global climate 
and the destruction of the South American tropical rainforest. 
Yet, even before substantial damage had been done to its 
jungle environment, the beautiful, intelligent Leontopithicus 
rosalia, or golden lion tamarin, teetered on the brink of ex- 
tinction. 

The first mention of a golden lion tamarin in Western 
history is found in the early 16th 
Century records of an historian 
sailing with Magellan on his 
round the world voyage. He 
described the tamarin as a “tiny 
arboreal monkey with a face 
surrounded by a ruff of long, 
silken fur, living in the mid-continent area of Atlantic-coastal 
South America.” 

Some few years later, these squirrel-sized primates ap- 
peared in Europe as favored pets of royalty. The Sun King’s 
court numbered among its residents “this most beautiful 
monkey.” Tamarins became so popular that large numbers 
were taken from the wild to meet the needs of a burgeoning 
pet trade — a demand that, though now illegal, continues to 
this day. 

Since their discovery by Westerners, the ancestral forests 
of the Tamarin have been greatly diminished through logging, 
clear-cutting for agriculture and other pressures of civiliza- 
tion. Almost before it was realized how precarious the exist- 
ence of the tamarins had become, they, like their forest home, 
were almost gone. By the 1970’s, it seemed a foregone con- 
clusion that tamarins were headed for extinction. The best 
estimates put populations at perhaps 150 in the wild and less 
than 100 in world zoos. It seemed only a question of which 
population would die out first. 


But the 1970’s, too, signalled a new and unsuspected reprieve 
for the tamarins. Working together, researchers at Brazil’s 
Primate Center in Rio de Janeiro and the United States 
National Zoological Park in Washington launched a crash 
program to help the monkeys hold on. It proved a formidable 
task. At that time little research had been done on tamarins 
and almost nothing was known about tamarin behavior and 
breeding. 

The first step was to observe the habits of the few animals 
surviving in captivity, It was then common for captive tamarins 
to be housed in unstructured groups comprising several adult 
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It seemed a foregone conclusion that 


tamarins were headed for extinction. 


Breeds Apart 


animals of each sex. Reproduction was infrequent, infant 
survival rare. The most important thing to learn was why 
tamarins did not reproduce in captivity. Ultimately, experi- 
ments indicated that tamarins living in small “nuclear 
families,” i.e., one monogamous breeding pair surrounded by 
its infant to adolescent offspring, fared better. When this 
social structure was adopted, both reproduction and survival 
increased. 

It was also observed that as a young tamarin approached 
maturity, it was invariably excluded from the nuclear family 
by the parent of the same sex. Excluded tamarins were taken 
away to join other families, or sometimes introduced to a 
possible mate, i.e., a similarly-situated tamarin of the opposite 
sex. This put the excluded tamarin in a position to start a new 
family. This may be what tamarins do in the wild without any 
human intervention, but alas, researchers in the field cannot 
always keep track of the kinship of all the family members. 
Unidentified tamarins may well be adolescents that have been 
excluded from other families and have joined a family to 
which they are not related. If true, this would make evolution- 
ary sense being nature’s way 
of diversifying the gene pool. 
On the other hand, uniden- 
tified tamarins may rejoin a 
group to which they are re- 
lated in some degree and be 
contributing to the survival of 
the group by helping to rear the young. 

Researchers also learned that survival improved as the 
breeding pair gained experience as parents. Tamarins not 
raised in a nuclear family lacked parenting skills and often 
“lost” several sets of young before they learned how to 
properly care for their offspring. By taking on some of the 
parental chores at an early age, young tamarins learn how to 
be good parents. Among tamarins, twins are common and 
pose a burden for the new mother. Within a few days of a birth, 
father, brothers and sisters will often take on an infant’s care, 
carrying it on their backs when it’s not nursing. Support by 
other family members greatly adds to infant survival. 


The tamarin project surpassed all expectations. When it 
began survival of the species was so tenuous that no one could 
have imagined saving more than a captive remnant population 
for posterity. With their new insight, however, reseachers 
soon realized that it might be possible to breed enough 
tamarins in captivity to actually expand populations in the 
wild. 

At the same time, it was recognized that pressures on 
tamarins in the wild would have to be relieved. Suitable 
habitat, therefore, had to be found and saved from continuing 
destruction. So, in a effort that paralleled the breeding pro- 
gram, a section of patchy, dry Atlantic coastal woodland in 
Brazil’s well-populated Rio de Janerio State was targeted for 
protection. Here lived the largest concentration of free 
tamarins in the world. Although much of this tract had been 
cleared for farming, by the mid-70’s, trees had begun to grow 
once more. Still, no one could be sure if this secondary growth 
would provide suitable tamarin habitat. While it might be a 


vestige of the original environment, the new growth might turn 
out to be totally unsuited for tamarins. For all anyone knew, 
Tamarins might even be rainforest animals, refugees of 
Brazil’s wet forests now forced to survive among these dry 
stands of trees. 

In any event, here were found the remaining wild tamarins 
living on insects which they extracted from epiphytes with 
their long slender fingers and nesting in tree holes under a 
leafy canopy. 

In the end, a great deal of maneuvering, persuasion and 
negotiation plus the significant efforts of Dr. Adelmar 
Coimbro-Filho of the Rio Primate Center led to setting aside 
in 1974 a 4,860 hectare (12,000 acre) tract — the Poco das 
Antas Biological Reserve. Formerly known as the “Place of 
the Tapir” it was rebaptized and is now officially the “Place 
of the Tamarin.” 


By the 1980’s, sixty or so zoos throughout the world were 
participating in the tamarin breeding program. Their efforts 
produced something of a population explosion with the result 
that in 1984, the first tamarins raised in captivity arrived in 
Poco das Antas to join a growing number of wild tamarins. 
Each year since then, small groups of golden tamarins raised 
in other countries around the world arrive in Rio on their last 
stop before their release into the wild ... and freedom. 

Not many of these early immigrants survived for long. Of 


The above article is based on information gained by the 
writer — a Friends of the National Zoo (FONZ) volunteer 
— during talks with the staff of the National Zoo and FONZ 
about their three-year participation in the tamarin project. 

The accompanying photograph was taken at the National 


zoo during 1988-1989. The animal was later released in 
Brazil. 

Those who have contributed and supported the Golden 
Lion Tamarin Project are too numerous to mention, but a 
partial listing must include: The National Zoo and FONZ, 


the few that did, virtually none are now alive. Yet, in their 
short lives, some reproduced and successfully raised young 
that today are indistinguishable from their wild cousins. 

And every year researchers are learning new lessons. They 
are now able to extend the survival period by preparing each 
new “class” before its release. This involves teaching the 
monkeys such basic skills as foraging for insects and fruit, 
peeling bananas, traveling on vines, and dealing with com- 
petitiors. As a consequence, survival among recently intro- 
duced groups has risen to 50% or better, and a number of the 
Reserve’s neighbors have volunteered the use of their lands 
to accommodate the increasing population. 

More than 500 tamarins now live in captivity. They are 
reproducing well. There may be an equal number in the wild. 
The combined efforts of many have gone into making the 
tamarin project a model project — and the tamarin a “flag- 


ship” species in the fight to preserve endangered animals. But 
nowhere has this success met with more enthusiasm than in 
Brazil. There, children have taken up the cause of the tamarin, 
and involved their parents in the fight to save it. Micos leaos 
have been featured in radio and television broadcasts, 
newspapers and magazine articles and the protection of 
tamarins is now a national concern. Tamarin costumes and 
figures are commonly seen parading at festivals in cities and 
towns from Silva Jardim to Rio. At present the future of the 
golden lion tamarin is brighter than ever. a 


the Smithsonian Institution; the World Wildlife Fund, U.S.; 
the National Geographic Society; Instituto Brasileiro de 
Desenvolvimento Florestal; Centro de Primatologia do Rio 
de Janeiro; Fundacao Brasileira para a Conservacao da 
Natureza; the Frankfurt Zoological Society; and the Wildlife 
Preservation Trust International. Also to be mentioned are 
the many other zoos which participated in the cooperative 
breeding of the golden lion tamarin and helped to bring the 
message of this and other endangered species to the atten- 
tion of the world. 
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By the 
Social Climbers 


At 3:30 p.m. on the 28th of June 1989, 
a group of Australians calling themsel- 
ves the “Ansett Social Climbers” held 
the world’s highest formal luncheon 
party 6,700 meters (22,000 feet) high on 
the summit of a mountain in Peru. Brav- 
ing conditions of -37° F, the eight Clim- 
bers and their butler, Ballantyne, spent 
eight days dragging a replica of a Louis 
XIV table to the summit along with 
chairs, cutlery, crockery and can- 
delabra — transporting, in short, all the 
accoutrements suitable for a formal 
mountaintop luncheon. Upon reaching 
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the peak and having donned thermal 
black tie and ball dresses, they sat down 
to dine. 

The Ansett Social Climbers were 
formed when Englishman Chris Dar- 
win (great-great-grandson of Charles) 


Alas, the world responded 
first with incredulity and 


then outright derision. 


and Neil Watson conceived the idea of 
setting a world record. Since eating was 
a pastime at which both excelled, it 
seemed logical to stage the world’s 
highest luncheon. 

Alas, the world responded first with 
incredulity and then outright derision. 
One mountaineer was quoted as saying: 
“The Social Climbers are mad. To drag 
all that paraphernalia up the world’s 
second highest mountain outside the 
Himalayas is like climbing Everest in 
thongs.” 

Photograph courtesy of M. Sams (Ilford) 


In fact however, the transport 
problems seemed insignificant when 
compared to the painfully awkward so- 
cial scene presented by an all-male 
luncheon. Obviously young women 
were needed — ladies possessed of the 
physical fitness, determination and with 
a sufficiently well-developed sense of 
the ridiculous to put up with Chris and 
Neil for six weeks. 

Finding such women seemed to pose 
all the obstacles of ascending a small 
Everest. 

To bring their desperate quest for 


women to the sympathetic attention of 
the public, the Climbers lowered a 
dining room table over the edge of the 
aptly named “Fear Overhang” at North 
Head [Sydney’s 76m (250 ft.) sea cliff] 
and abseiled down for a light lunch. 
Sydney’s media, propelled aloft in three 
helicopters, converged on the scene in 


Obviously young women 


were needed. 


hopes of recording the world’s first free 
falling luncheon. But all went according 
to plan until Ballantyne, the butler, 
(named for his favorite chocolates) 
twice fumbled the fish while abseiling 
down to serve the suspended and 
suspenseful luncheon. In the end, the 
Climbers had to make do with cucum- 
ber sandwiches lowered in a bucket. 
Fish or no fish, the event proved a 
resounding success when, next day, the 
phone jangled continuously with hearty 
damsels begging to join the expedition. 

The new and enlarged Ansett Social 
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Climbers all underwent intensive train- 
ing at the hands of veteran mountaineer 
Derek Murphy who saw to it that each 
climber took crash courses in wine tast- 
ing and Cordon Bleu cooking while 
Ballantyne’s general fitness was en- 
hanced by a comprehensive course in 
butler behavior. Despite this strenuous 
training program, the Ansett Climbers 
did not neglect muscle toning activities, 
squeezing in a spot of croquet between 
other activities. 

Considerable discussion led to the 
selection of Peru’s Mt. Pisco, at 5791m 
(19,000ft.), as an appropriate training 
mountain. Mt. Pisco is relatively easy to 


The phone jangled 
continuously with hearty 
damsels begging to join 

the expedition. 


climb, but more importantly, it was 
named by the first two climbers to reach 
the summit under the influence of the 
local “rocket fuel” — the Pisco Sour. 
Ascending Mt. Pisco proved to all par- 
ticipants in this historic undertaking, 
that mountaineering is far more than 
simply putting one foot in front of the 
other. Itis, indeed, exceptional bravery 
and fortitude in the face of splitting 
altitude headaches, fearful dehydra- 
tion, slecpless nights, frostbite, sun- 
burn, avalanches, blizzards and yawn- 
ing crevasses which are the everyday 
hazards of any climb. After eight days 
of hardship, the stalwart Climbers final- 
ly crawled to the summit lugging the 
Louis XIV dining table, matching 
chairs, a candelabra, silverware, vintage 
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wine and the comestibles for 
a three-course meal. 

At this elevation, the So- 
cial Climbers were clearly in 
their element. Having put 
the finishing touches on 
their toilet and once suitably 
garbed in formal thermal, 
these select members of the 
highest society arranged 
themselves around the table 
to be served by the 
punctilious Ballantyne. 

The Australian airline 
Ansett, a specialist in high 
altitude catering, provided 
the menu — Smoked Chick- 
en with Mango, Mountain Trout in 
Ginger with Vegetables and Cherries 
Jubilee, complemented by a robust but 
unpretentious Hardy’s Chablis. As befit 
the occasion, Ballantyne himself had 
pulled the succulent trout from the 
waters of Lake Titicaca. Unfortunately, 
the untimely arrival of a storm cut the 
festive luncheon short and occasioned 
an abrupt conclusion to the lofty affair. 
Worse, while beating a disorderly 
retreat down the slopes, the Climbers 
realized with dismay that they had 
failed to partake of the world’s highest 
lunch since, indeed, they had not ac- 
tually eaten anything. This realization 
led to a heated philosophical debate 
among members of the group over what 
constitutes a luncheon. In the end, it 
was decided to climb the mountain all 
over again for a second go. 

The Ansett Social Climbers hoped 
that Mt. Huascardn 6,770m (22,205ft), 
their ultimate objective, would be 
easier to climb than pronounce. Before 
they embarked upon this adventure, the 
Climbers (with the notable exception of 
Derek Murphy) frankly owned up to 
being, first and foremost, “armchair” 
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mountaineers, with, at best, limited- 
mountaineering experience that took 
the form of reading books on climbing 
or sitting, now and then, on a ski lift. 
And history will not fail to mention that 
one Climber, namely Deirdre Rawl- 
ings, took one look at the towering 
Huascar4n and headed straight back to 
the hotel, vowing never to set foot on a 
mountain again. Of course, Rawlings’ 
seemingly deplorable attitude may have 
had something to do with the fact that 
on average, five people are killed on 
Huascarén every year. Neil Watson, 
displaying commendable pluck under 
the circumstances was quoted after the 
climb as saying, “Despite listening to 
lectures, I wasn’t at all prepared for the 
hardships of mountaineering or for 
dealing with the sheer physical exhaus- 
tion.” 

The daring expedition took its toll in 
injuries. These included one case of 
malaria (contracted in New Guinea) 
and a severe case of bronchitis. Both 
Chris Darwin and Neil Watson grap- 
pled with bouts of hypothermia that fol- 
lowed hard upon luncheon. And, Bal- 
lantyne ripped a shoulder muscle and 
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cracked two ribs when he fell over while 
trying to milk a llama on Machu Picchu. 
Of course the worst casuality to befall 
the group awaited them at the summit 
of Huascardn when they discovered the 
Hardy’s wine had frozen into a cylindri- 
cal brick. ; 

Reaching the summit of Huascaran 
had taken seven brutal days of climbing, 
creeping in fear around yawning 
crevasses, sleepless nights and bone- 
crunching exhaustion. 

Two hundred meters below the sum- 
mit, the 62-year-old Ballantyne turned 
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back in total exhaustion. It 
was a tragic moment. He had 
done brilliantly to get this far 
with two cracked ribs. 

Climber Neil, describing 
his arrival at the summit, 
said, “After eight hours of 
climbing, I could only 
stumble the last few meters, 
and, overwhelmed by the 
release, tears streamed 
down my face. Sherpa Tenz- 
ing (not Hillary’s) and Tracy 
Taylor Young embraced me. 
‘We’ve done it,’ she sobbed.” 

It was 3:30. The tempera- 
ture had dropped to -37°F 
windchill and was getting colder. Said 
Chris afterwards, “The conditions on 
the summit were horrific. Not only did 
we have the highest formal meal, but 
also the coldest and, lasting only ten 
minutes, the shortest.” But as Ballan- 
tyne wisely stated, “If it had been an 
easy social event to attend, just anyone 
might have dropped in.” 

The elevated luncheon was cut short 
when Neil and Chris developed secon- 
dary symptoms of hypothermia. With 
the wine frozen, toasts were out. Indeed 
there remained little for the Climbers to 


do but beat a hasty retreat down the 
mountain and let the world know that a 
new world’s record had been set for 
“The World’s Highest Luncheon,” and 
that a new entry in the Guinnes Book of 
Records was called for. 


Battantyne ripped a 
shoulder muscle and 
cracked two ribs when 
he fell over while trying 
to milk a llama on 
Machu Picchu. 


To date, the Social Climbers have 
raised $26,000 for the Heart Founda- 
tion. Far from disbanding after ac- 
complishing their heroic feat, the Clim- 
bers hope to double this sum with 
another charity event in Sydney where 
they will climb a cumulative height 
equivalent to Mt. Everest by running up 
and down the city’s largest office tower 
31 times in a single day. 
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Gufa Atlantida de Buenos Aires 
Tourist Guide 

Luis Alberto Romer 

Editorial Atlantida, Buenos Aires, 
1978, approximately $10.00 paper 


Insight Guide: Argentina 
APA Publications, Singapore, 1989, 
$19.95 cloth 


Insight Guide: Buenos Aires 
APA Publications, Singapore, 1989, 
$19.95 cloth 


Argentina, A Travel Survival Kit 
Alan Samagalski 

Lonely Planet, Australia, 1989, 
$10.95 paper 


Until the burst of guidebooks under 
review, travelers in need of an Argen- 
tine navigator were pretty much limited 
to the Guia Atléntida or the Argentine 
section of the South American Hand- 
book. Still in print 12 years after its 
initial publication, the bilingual Guia 
Atléntida’s age rarely shows, because 
the core of the book is 12 walking tours 
through Buenos Aires neighborhoods, 
such as Plaza de Mayo, Avenida de 
Mayo, Palermo, and La Boca. The tours 
are keyed to detailed street charts with 
numbered architectural and cultural 
highlights. 

Insight Guide: Buenos Aires is a col- 
lection of pictures and essays about 
Portefio history, culture, people, and 
places, composed by an international 
ensemble of writers and photographers 
who devote their attentions to everyone 
from Ernesto Sabato and Luis (The Of- 
ficial Story) Puenzo to the Peréns — 
Juan, Eva, and Isabela and everything 
from cinema, ethnic neighborhoods, 
the tango, polo and silver to the ubiqui- 
tous Argentine beef and wines. Not 
limited to just the federal capital, 
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IG:BA ventures out to Tigre and the 
pampas, and across the Rio de la Plata 
to Montevideo and Punta del Este. 

Insight Guide: Argentina follows the 
same format as IG:BA and includes 
among its knowledgeable contributors 
Federico Kirbus (Mar del Plata and 
Northwest) Rae Natalie Prasser 
Goodall (Tierra del Fuego), Hans 
Schultz, and Carol and Edith Jones 
(Patagonia). Its 325 pages are il- 
luminated by a multitude of color 
photographs. 

Both/G:BA andJG:A are well worth 
reading even if you never intend to set 
foot in Argentina. (Although after you 
read them, you will be on your way.) 

Argentina: a Travel Survival Kit, by 
Alan Samagalski, is another of the im- 
pressive Lonely Planet pocketguides at 
224 pages and 8 ounces, it fits comfor- 
tably into a jacket or knapsack pocket. 
Among the A:TSK’s Buenos Aires hotel 
recommendations is my all-time 
favorite budget hotel, the Phoenix, 
which offers turn-of-the-century 
charm, tall ceilings, and huge 
bathrooms for a mere US$4 to US$7 a 
night. Among A:TSK’s strengths are 
attention to detail. For example, it in- 
cludes a Villaz6n-La Quiaca street 
guide, which is very helpful during a 
disorienting border crossing; a Tierra 
del Fuego section covering both the Ar- 
gentine and Chilean sides; and informa- 
tion on the Rio Negro, Neuquén, 


Insight Guide: Brazil 

Edited by Edwin Taylor 

APA Publications, 1989, 406 pages, 
$19.95 


Brazil on Your Own 
Arnold Greenberg 
Passport Books, 1988, $12.95 paper 


Brazil: a Travel Survival Kit 
Mitchell Schoen & William Herzberg 
Lonely Planet, Austrialia 


Insight Guide: Rio de Janeiro 
Edited by Edwin Taylor 
APA Publications, 1988, $14.95 


The Insider’s Guide to Rio de Janeiro 
Christopher Pickard 

Streamline Ltd, Rio de Janeiro, 

1985, approx. $10.00 


Berlitz Travel Guide: Rio de Janiero 
Editions Berlitz, Switzerland, 1985/86, 
128 pages, $4.95 


“Hospitality is the greatest delay in 
Brazilian travel,” observed Richard 
Burton in 1869. “You may do what you 
like, you may stay for a month, but not 
for a day.” Sixty-four years later, Peter 
Fleming found that nothing has 
changed: “Delay in Brazil is a climate. 
You live in it. You can’t get away from 
it. There is nothing to be done about it.” 
Six new guidebooks, three on Brazil and 
three on Rio de Janeiro, will charm the 
tourist for an eternity of hospitable 
delay. 

Under Edwin Taylor’s editorship, 
an enthusiastic team of expatriate 
American and native Brazilian writers 
and photographers produced Insight 
Guide: Brazil, another of the new APA 
Publications’ Insight Guides to Latin 
American countries and cities. IG:B 
weaves a skein of essays on Brazilian 
history, culture, race, economics, food 
and wine, soccer, architecture, class 
and religion with reviews of the major 
regions and cities: the Amazon, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, 
Brasilia, and the southern states. Infor- 
mation about airlines, hotels, etc., is 
collected in a Travel Tips section. 

Arnold Greenberg’s Brazil on Your 
Own hits Brazil’s major cities and 
tourist meccas: Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Manaus, Brasilia, Iguacu Falls, So 
Paulo, Recife, Curitiba, Pantanal and 
Porto Alegre. Obviously, not aimed at 
the knapsack crowd, the guide nonethe- 
less is quite thorough on moderate to 
up-scale hotels and restaurants, night 


life, and shopping. Most tourists and 
business visitors would find this book 
useful. 

Brazil: a Travel Survival Kit, by two 
transplanted New Yorkers, Mitchell 
Schoen and William Herzberg, is 
another in the excellent Lonely Planet 
guide series. B:7SK teems with regional 
and city maps, and recommendations of 
budget hotels and restaurants 
everywhere from major cities to the 
most backwater, up-river, and off-the- 
road towns. Much of the guide’s infor- 
mation is mundane, but invaluable — 
for example, where to obtain the three 
passport stamps one needs when cross- 
ing from Guajara-Mirim, Brazil, to 
Guayaramerin, Bolivia. 

Edwin Taylor has directed another 
animated team of writers and photog- 
raphers in the production of Insight 
Guide: Rio de Janeiro. The first 200 
pages are fact-jammed essays on carica 
history, culture, neighborhoods, car- 
nival, and the like, all lavishly il- 
lustrated. The final 60 pages provide 
basic travel data — airlines, hotels, res- 
taurants, nightclubs, and so on. The 
“Survival Portuguese” section é muito 
bom. Not so bom is the roster of hotels 
which musters only 26 hotels, all in the 
upper range of prices. 

Christopher Pickard’s Insider's 
Guide to Rio de Janeiro, distributed in 
the United States by Luso-Brazilian 
Books, advertises itself as “the only 
English language guide completely 
revised and produced each year from 
Rio de Janeiro.” 

Pickard reviews 56 hotels and more 
than 100 restaurants. His critiques are 
informative and blunt. Among the 
hotels, for example, he demotes the 
five-star Nacional on So Conrado 
beach to “at best, second class and in 
places, third,” and devotes attention to 
unpretentious but charming smaller 
hotels, such as the two-star Carlton in 
Leblon, a “hidden gem for anybody 
looking for cheap, comfortable accom- 
modations.” An entertainment seg- 
ment sweeps in rock, hotel shows, jazz, 
piano bars, danceterias (discos), samba 
clubs, theater, movies and erotica. 

Berlitz’s Rio de Janeiro is small — 
half the size of a paperback, but its 128 
pages are crammed with tips on neigh- 
borhoods, museums and sports. The 
maps and how-to-get-by-in-Portuguese 
litanies are useful, but the lack of hotel 
and restaurant listings is a drawback. 


ak Se 
Backpacking in Chile and Argentina 
Hilary Bradt 
with Eric Lawrie 


Brandt Publications 


The first time I saw a Bradt publica- 
tion was in Africa ten years ago. A 
friend lent me Hikes from Cape to Cairo, 
and asI scoured the contents, I wasn’t 
too impressed. It waxed anecdotal and 
was short on description. 

Hilary has come a long way since 
those early days and is now turning out 
some excellent backpacking and climb- 
ing guides. Backpacking in Chile and 
Argentina is no exception. The first edi- 
tion was good, but pales alongside the 
recent second edition. 

For anyone who has intentions of 
exploring these two southernmost 
countries in South America, this travel 
guide is a must. The hiking descriptions 
are detailed and to the point and, 
moreover, there are plenty of them 
They draw on a wealth of knowledge 
from fellow, experienced backpackers 
which makes each description more 
substantial. Definitely a good move. 
There is a plethora of information on 
transport, natural history, maps, useful 
Spanish expressions, local history, what 
to bring, money matters, country facts, 
security, visas, climate, health ... and 
even a short section on useful addres- 
ses. 
And, for the first time, Hilary has 
added color photographs to a guide 
book. But they are not any old lack- 
luster shots. They are really top quality 
and, along with the black and white, 
illustrate the awesome beauty of this 
part of the South American continent. 

In her preface to the new edition, 
Hilary mentions a brief encounter with 
a backpacker at an airport who, upon 
seeing her name on her luggage label, 
remarked: “When I was hiking in north- 
ern Argentina, I swore that if I ever met 
Hilary Bradt, I would kill her.” That 
person would certainly have to eat his 
words if he took a look at this updated 
and improved guide to that part of the 
world. 


The Dogs Of Paradise 

Abel Posse 

Translated by Margaret Sayers Peden 
Atheneum., $17.95 paper 


If you read just one book about the 
discovery of America, The Dogs of 
Paradise should be your choice. Abel 
Posse, an Argentinian diplomat, has 
created a brilliant, witty, irreverent, and 
ribald account of the lives and foibles of 
“Cristobal Colon,” Isabel and Fernan- 
do, and the events in Spain and Europe 
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leading to the discovery. In life these 
were no ordinary humans, but rather 
visionaries who changed the course of 
history. This novel transcends history, 
however, creating a fantastic world all 
its own. 

Fusing past and present with his fer- 
tile imagination, Posse embellishes his- 
torical fact with extraordinary details. 
Every character is brought to life, be- 
coming half-angel and half-devil in the 
process. The “Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea” is a driven man with a vision of the 
earthly Paradise which ultimately 
destroys him. Isabel and Fernando, the 
Catholic King and Queen, unify Spain 
and seize the opportunity to extend 
their doctrine — and influence — 
everywhere. Their ingenuity and 
avarice bring the rise of the Church and 
the herald in the Inquisition. 

Posse presents the discovery as an 
enterprise, not a search for any 
“Paradise.” When Fernando recalls 
Columbus and throws him in prison, he 
is convinced that the Admiral has 
“betrayed the interests of his financiers; 
and he... shattered the unity (earthly, at 
least) of the empire.” 

The novel’s main drawback is the 
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occasionally laborious translation. To 
the fainthearted, the author could also 
seem cynical, heavy-handed with 
lecherous details, or even obsessed with 
certain sexual ceremonies. However, 
Posse’s knowledge of the discovery of 
the New World is thorough and com- 
plete. This novel, in addition to present- 
ing a world created by Posse’s imagina- 
tion, represents one of the best 
documented accounts of the discovery. 

— Yvonne Benner 


Venezuela Alive 
Arnold Greenberg 
Alive Publications, 1989, $10.95 paper 


No Frills Guide to Venezuela 
Hilary Bradt 


Guide to Venezuela 
J. Bauman & L. Young 


A recently published guidebook on 
Venezuela is Venezuela Alive by Arnold 
Greenberg. Tipping the scales with 327 
small pages, it is marked $10.95 but is 
selling here in Venezuela for a little 
over $12. Although not a great guide, it 
seems reasonably factual (I found a few 
errors) and it does cover a lot of ter- 
ritory, e.g., Caracas, El Litoral, Mar- 
garita, Puerto La Cruz, Cumana, 
Merida, Canaima, Maracaibo, and 
around Venezuela. It is published by 
Alive Publications and distributed by 
Hunter Publications, 300 Raritan Cen- 
ter Parkway, CN 94, Edison, N.J.08818. 

Hilary Bradt publishes the No Frills 


Guide to Venezuela. (have reviewed her 
material for mistakes or corrections 
and contributed eight or so pages of 
material on hiking in Venezuela for the 
book. This is a very different type of 
guide from the Alive guide. 

The Guide to Venezuela by J. 
Bauman and L. Young is the definative 
guide on this South American country. 
At 856 pages, it is also available in 
Spanish. It is sufficiently good that 
many born and raised Venezuelans 
have bought it. One couple told me they 
learned things about their part of the 
country after buying the book to learn 
about other areas. Although not dis- 
tributed outside Venezuela, over 20,000 
copies have been sold here, making it 
one of the largest selling books in this 
country and is it is widely available in 
bookstores here. The last I knew, Sep- 
tember 1988, I could get it at the pub- 
lisher (same as for maps) for about $10, 
but expect it will be more by now. It 
weights 880 grams unwrapped so 
should go within the one kilogram max- 
imum on regular mail. 

— Forest Leighty 
Caracas 


A Neotropical Companion 
John C. Kricher 
Princeton University, $16.95 cloth 


Wheaton College biology professor 
John C. Kricher has pulled together an 
enormous body of scientific literature 
in one compact and readable volume 
that would be equally useful as a college 
textbook or a jungle Baedeker. 

He explains how the rainforest 
works, gives us a refresher course on 
evolution, and guides us thoughtfully 
and methodically through the neotropi- 
cal world of plants, birds, and animals. 
Kricher’s chapter on tropical pharmacy 
will forever change your view of the rain 
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forest. Only about seven percent of 
Amazon animals eat living plant 
materials because most of the plants are 
laced with drugs. Some of these drugs, 
for example, alkaloids like cocaine, 
morphine, cannabidiol, caffeine, and 
nicotine, benefit (or at least stimulate) 
humans, while adversely affecting 
animals. Scientific illiterates will be as 
cheered by the helpful glossary as the 
more lettered will be pleased with the 
scientific name index. Everyone will 
find fertile ideas for additional reading 
in the extensive, 26-page bibliography. 
Andrea S. Le Jeune’s black-and-white 
illustrations are splendid. 

— Daniel Buck 


Portrait of an Explorer 

Hiram Bingham: Discoverer of 
Machu Picchu 

Alfred M. Bingham 

Iowa State University, $29.95 cloth 


Researched and written by son 
Alfred Bingham, this biography main- 
tains a tone between involved intellec- 
tual distance and thinly veneered mild 
rancor. Perhaps concern that familial 
ties would bias the work resulted in this 
chilly rendering. In any event, the life 
described is one fitting the popular 
image of adventuring. 

Portrait, released by the Iowa 
University Press, is a well-made and 
heavily illustrated addition to the his- 
tory of exploration. Remarkably free of 
purple prose, especially in light of the 
genre, Portrait is larded with informa- 
tion, features a carefully edited text and 
a rich selection of black-and-white 
photos (which are printed onto the ap- 
propriate pages, not stitched into the 
spine in groups) as well as helpful line- 
maps. 

Alfred’s pen seems always governed 


by a “unique amalgam of scholarship, 


social awareness, intuitive insight and a 
compelling zeal for accuracy. Alfred 
Bingham, who wrote a number of other 
books including Insurgent American 
Revolt of the Middle Classes in 1935 and 
Techniques of Democracy in 1942, 
seems Clearly aware of the predicament 
facing any author addressing a topic so 
close to home. His concern is reflected 
in, and largely effaced by the uniform 
organization and copious detail offered 
readers. Readers hoping to see the 
prototype for “Indiana Jones” will be 
disappointed. Others, hoping instead to 
gain a full view of a complex individual, 
perhaps the most famous explorer of 
our time, will be richly rewarded. 
Elder Bingham’s life from his youth 
in Hawaii, his early scholarship at great 
American Universities, his several ar- 
duous treks, and his importance in 
developing South American Studies 
into an accepted discipline, is dutifully 
limned. But the author avoids the trap 
of clustering too much emphasis 
around Bingham’s famous work at 
Machu Picchu. Nor does the author 
paint a picture of a great man as much 
as telling readers about a man who had 
the enthusiasm, courage, opportunity 
and conviction to perhaps do great 
things. Alfred Bingham’s generally 
poised prose describes the flesh-and- 
blood presence of his father including 
now unfashionable ideas: he did not 
think that women could be explorers. 


Experience the A mazon 


When he had a brush with Annie S. 
Peck, a redoubtable mountain climber 
and adventuress of the time, the older 
Bingham was aghast. She planned to 
climb the same peak he’d targeted — 
Coropuna. “Hiram Bingham was not 
comfortable with the idea that a woman 
could be an explorer, performing a dif- 
ficult and dangerous feat.” the son ex- 
plained. “Bingham would have liked to 
put Miss Peck in the same category as 
Baron Munchhausen and Cook.” 

This life story continues past the 
famous discovery of the lost city and 
covers the years in politics and public 
service. Bingham’s importance as a 
consistent voice in support of both the 
aircraft industry in the U.S. and the 
place of aircraft in military service is 
described as is the final somewhat bleak 
aspect of Hiram Bingham’s last years. 
Bingham’s private life is also detailed 
though with laudable restraint and ap- 
parent discretion. 

The ramifications of Bingham’s ex- 
ploration in South America are hardly 
touched upon in this biography. 
Likewise, the extant political dynamics 
receive precious little consideration. 
There is hardly a word, beyond com- 
ment in passing, about the development 
of the site or dealing with the impact of 
tourist and visitor traffic in the Machu 
Picchu area. But Portrait of an Explorer 
does give readers a window into the 
convoluted life of a figure deeply 
lodged in the popular mystique. 

—Jon Donlon 
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Dear Club: 

[have just now returned from travel- 
ing on the South American continent. 
For a month there I undertook a canoe 
trip down an Amazonian tributary with 
a knowledgeable local friend. On this 
journey he showed me an abandoned 
Indian site he had discovered only a 
couple of years before. We explored the 
area discovering quite rich evidence 
that told us a little of the tribe. I wish to 
ask the Club if you can put me in touch 
with an anthropologist who specializes 
in the Amazonian region. I wish to find 
out more information on this discovery 
and (if it sounds significant) to return to 
the site on a scientific basis. Could you 
please help me in this request? 

Gary Caganoff 
Australia 


Dear Club: 

After perusing your latest Quarterly, 
I was astounded to see Kosan’s name in 
boldface type sans his permission! You 
have infringed upon my right to privacy; 
therefore, I have advised my battery of 
attorneys (and they are battered) to file 
suit in a Civil Court for $1 million, plus 
$1 million punitive damages in An- 
tofogasta, or is it Timbuctoo? Other- 
wise, you'll have to unearth Atahualpa’s 
Treasure in the mountains of Ecuador; 
but failing that, you must head for 
Bogota with the intent of smuggling 
1,000 points of emerald lights and/or 
1,000 kilos of coke. 

Be that as it may, enclosing payment 
slightly belatedly, as have just returned 
from a lengthy trip up north, but not the 
Arctic Pole. 

Intended to draw your attention to 
Anthony Smith’s scholarly Explorers of 
the Amazon, but hastily scanned your 
brief review appearing in current issue. 
Gotta be good to beat you to the punch, 
eh? Historians dwell upon the great 
romances between Romeo & Juliet, 
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$25 gis 
nay AK SY 


Heloise & Abelard, Liz Taylor & Malc 
Forbes, but they pale into mini-sig- 
nificance comparable to the trials and 
tribulations experienced by Monsieur 
and Madame Godin (all but forgotten) 
on the Dark River of Tragedy, previously 
described by V.W. von Hagen in his 
South America Called Them. T’would 


' make a spectacular film. Hollywood 


i 


tycoons, please note. 

This will gut grab you. Wrote to Cor- 
nell U. anent a report submitted by La 
Condamine that was spotted in a pre- 
vious issue. Their reply: “We have no 
book here by the Name of ‘Tips & 
Notes,’ or ‘South American Ex- 
plorer’!”. 

After I win the California Lottery to 
the tune of at least $20 million, I will 
finance your shuttle trips to Lima and 
Quito so that books and supplies can be 
replenished in those condor zones. 

Unfortunately, I loaned my two- 
volumed edition of Spruce’s “Notes,” 
etc. to an aspiring actress several years 
ago who never returned it. So never let 
anyone borrow a rare Ist even though it 
might be your better half, right? 

Have lost track of up-to-date issues, 
but will place an order next time around 

Carlos (not copyrighted) Kosan 


Dear Club: 

I am fascinated by the Michael’s 
Guide (Argentina, Chile, etc.) that I 
ordered. It is really the poorest 
guidebook on that area I’ve ever seen 
and that includes Fodors. He talks 
about the “statue of Magellan” in the 
Plaza de Arinas in Punta Arenas, Chile, 
whose foot you’re supposed to kiss for 
luck.... Well, it’s a hell of a big statue 
with one toe rubbed shiny from kisses, 
but it’s a naked Patagonian Indian that 
looks about as much like Magellan as 
Liz Taylor. They told me that kissing the 
toe assured one of a return to Punte 
Arenas, so I gave it a wide berth. The 


whole thing is full of bad poop and, not 
wantingito beat this to death, I hope it 
is not taken seriously by anyone but 
Michael. This guy is dangerous. 
Looking forward to the survey — 
I’ve been practicing my spontaneity and 
have it down pat. Keep up the good 
stuff, 
Al Costley 


HHEELLLLLPPPP!!!!!! 

I’m losing it on this end. My office 
feels like a jail cell. The construction- 
related journals pile up while I pour 
over adventure novels. I study Spanish 
on the freeway and arrive without a clue 
how I got there. I’ve abandoned my 
bedroom and nowsleep in my bag inthe 
back yard. Last night it snowed 4 inches 
at 14°F. Right now, I’m vigorously pur- 
suing the bottom of a bottle of Mescal. 
Gulp — just “ate the worm.” 

Well, now you know the level of 
desperation we’re dealing with. Please 
send me what you can. Your ideas 
about Ecuador have got the juices flow- 
ing. 

Peter Vujovich 
Minnesota 
Dear Club: 

I love your magazine! Not to men- 
tion your catalog. (You can quote me 
on this.) The thought of me being a 
Member of the Select South American 
Explorers Club sends shivers down to 
my toes and trembles up my spine. 

Eéwyn Reitz 


P.S. My brother Dave is an experienced 
diver and fisherman (with rod and 
speargun). Are there good areas for 
this in S.A. outside of the Caribbean? If 
you send me some info, I’ll make him 
join before I let him read it. 


Dear Club: 

Glad you enjoyed the Vino. Also, my 
compliments to whoever came up with 
the wonderfully creative survey. While 
going through it, an idea began to blos- 
som in my overactive mind and I'd like 
to toss it at you and maybe do some 
brainstorming with you on it. 

Perhaps we could think about 
developing our own Homestay Net- 
work throughout Latin American for 
Club Members and other travelers. As 
a first-cut idea for implementation, 
Members might pool their information 
on friends and acquaintances in South 
America. Then we could send out a 


letter inquiring who would be inter- 
ested in having travelers as guests for a 
few days. 

It could very well provide Members 
with excellent opportunities to get 
closer in touch with Latin American 
culture and perhaps even develop some 
long-term friendships. 

I'd like to get your ideas on this 
stupendous concept. Anxiously await- 
ing your favorable reply. 

Frank Avella 


Dear Club: 

Greetings from Managua. I hope 
Denver is doing better than this. 
Nicaragua is an absolute disaster! 

Anyway, so far we’ve had a terrific 
trip, no serious health, mechanical or 
linguistical problems. We’ve learned a 
lot about Central American history, 
politics and culture, and have gotten 
much better with Spanish as well. We 
traveled down the Pacific Coast of 
Mexico into Oaxaca where we began 
our study of the ancient Mayan civiliza- 
tion which we carried on through Tikal, 
Guatemala and Copan. We had a rest- 
ful and superbly educational month in 
Antigua (see Trip Report enclosed) 
and have now arrived in Nicaragua for 
the first stage of our volunteer work. 

We knew Nicaraguan history and 
politics pretty well before coming here, 
but nothing prepared us for what we 
found. Also nothing could have 
prepared us for the surprise elections 
which occurred while we were in 
Guatemala. While UNP has threatened 
to throw out all foreign volunteer 
workers (most of which are FSLN sym- 
pathizers) many of the volunteer or- 
ganizations, including APSNICA, have 
decided to either pull out of the country 
or work with only Sandinista supported 
projects. We think these are both mis- 
guided and unfortunate decisions. 

We would like to stay and carry out 
our missions here in construction and 
music with the. newly elected govern- 
ment (which will include a strong San- 
dinista presence —- by far the single 
largest party), but we are stuck between 
arock and ahard place. We’ll play it out 
and fill you in later. 

Meanwhile, time is on our side, and 
we shall have Costa Rica and Panama 
to explore before ascending into South 
America. 

Hope all is well. Talk to you soon. 
Richard Georgi 


Rocky 
Mountain 
J Institute 


or 
Precolumbian 
Studies 


<\ EXPERIENCE THE 
ANDES 


Puno & Lake Titicaca 
Cuzco & Machu Picchu 
Ecuador e Bolivia @ Patagonia 


TREKKING & CULTURAL TOURS 


TREKPERU: p.o. Box 


18-0870, Lima 18, Peru. Phone 
(14)46-8501, FAX (14)44-0660 


Lecture Series, $25.00 Annually, Includes 
three NEWSLETTERS. 

Prominent professionals on topics related 
to the archaeology, art history and 
anthropology of ancient Mesoamerica and 
South America. 

Selected Wednesdays 7:00 p.m., Bell 
Telephone Auditorium, 17th & Arapahoe, 
downtown Denver. 

Subscribe now through Jack Kunin, 1200 
Vine St., #205, Denver, CO 80220. 


Bringing Latin America ; 
and the Caribbean to You 4% 


Ht 


The Times of the Americas.is the only 
English-language newspaper in the world 
dedicated exclusively to reporting on the 
political, economic, and social affairs of 
this increasingly important region of the 
world, And we stress comprehensive and 
balanced news coverage and analysis. 


Name 
Address__ 
City 


The Times of the Americas 


Published eve.y two weeks. Annual rate: @ Regular delivery in U.S. by second-class mail $25.00; @ Outside 
U.S. by second-class mail $35.00 (caution: in some countries this delivery me be unreliable or involve consider- 
able deiay,, © In U.S., Canada, or Mexicc, by first-class mai! $40.00; @ Aix snail to all other countries $65.09. 


a 


State Zip 


Low Airfares 
to 


Central and South America 


@ We work with wholesalers to offer you low air fares from 
all points in the USA to Central and South America. 


@ Group fares and tour packages available. 
GIVE US ACALL. YOU’LL BE GLAD YOU DID. 


Odyssey Travel 


Asuncion to Zihuatanejo, Travel Your Way 


303-832-5935 


9AM -- 5PM Mountain Time | 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to 
members during the period of active member- 
ship; each additional word is 25 cents/word/per 
issue. Ads for subscribers and non-members cost 
25 cents per word, Non-profit organizations may 
advertise for free at the Club’s discretion. Please 
send payment with copy. Ads for “South 
American Explorer” Issue #26 must be received 
by July 13, 1990; Issue #27, by October 12, 1990. 


RESEARCH 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on European 
women who participated in the conquest of the 
New World. Would appreciate any information 
or recommendations. Yvonne Benner, 12811 
River Hills Drive, Midlothian, VA 23113; 
804/379-2544 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


FOOTLOOSE FEMALE, 30, Non-smoker, 
seeks Male or Female for budget trip to Peru, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Chile, duration 4-6 months, 
depart October ’90. Sandra Mitchell, 10751 
Anglesea Drive, Richmond, BC, V7A 3B7. 


COMPANIONS WANTED: South of Chile 
from Santiago to Tierra del Fuego, December - 
February, 90 -91. Contact: Shawn Gutshall, Inst., 
Chileno Norteamericano Moneda 1467 Casilla 
9286, Santiago, Chile. FAX 56-2 698-1175. 


SEEKING COMPANION(S) for independent 
Pan-American Highway Expedition by land 
cruiser from Brasilia through 18 countries in 
South and Central America to Laredo, Texas. 
Departure November, 1990. Estimated duration: 
6-8 months. Contact: John Fitzgibbon (512) 722- 
2542, or write: 1818 Lane, Laredo, TX 78043. 


FELLOW ADVENTURER SOUGHT — 
Female college student interested in finding 
companion (male or female) for living/traveling 
in Ecuador; May - August. Contact: Kelola Mc- 
Crary, 140 Bay State Rd., Box 1054, Boston, MA 
02215 (617) 375-6733 or (716) 569-3022. 


LOOKING FOR COMPANION(S) to tour 
Bolivia, Peru & Ecuador during month of 
August. [speak some Spanish. Call orwrite Ellen 
Rappaport. 1520 Spruce St., Apt. 7-2, Philadel- 
phia, PA 19102, Tel: (215) 564-6155 (Day) or 
(215) 893-9123 (Home). 

TRAVELING COMPANIONS — in Peru 
and/or Ecuador and Galapagos (flexible on other 
S.A. destinations), July-August, 1990. Age 43, 
Interests: Wildlife, natural history, etc. Some 
knowledge of Spanish, limited budget, desire for 
some comforts, non-smoker. Contact: Michael 
Gardner, 75 Ocean St., Boston MA 02124. 


VENEZUELAN ANDES Companion(s) 
wanted during Nov. to April 90/91. Repeating 
past hikes as material for my book. Share out-of- 
pocket costs: gasoline, food, etc. Letter gets fur- 
ther information. Forest Leighty, Apartado 
47713, Caracas 1041A, Venezuela 
COMPANION WANTED: Videographer - bike 
tourer for trip to Tierra Del Fuego. Leave Sep- 
tember 1990. Contact: George Hawkins, 272 
Richards Way, Sparks, NV 89431. 702/359-0568. 
MEET TRAVEL PARTNERS — HAVE FUN: 
Send for Florida Triathlon Schedule. Also Look- 
ing for S.A./C.A. Site/Support for International 
Race, Write: L. Chapley, ESM, 1060 Holland Dr. 


#3L, Boca Raton, FL 33487. 
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TAKING 10-DAY TRIP to the Rio/Sao Paolo 
area of Brazil in late June/early July. First trip 
there. Interested in “must see” sights, hiking, 
tafting, away from the crowd activities. Anybody 
with info or looking for a traveling companion 
there please call collect 716-243-1555 or write to 
Ellen Prill, 52 Center Street, Genesee, NY 14454. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, ETC. 


SPANISH OR FRENCH VERBS -— Dictionary 
of Spanish Irregular Verbs fully conjugated with 
English translations for each form. Complete 
treatise on the conjugation of French verbs, fully 
conjugated with English translations in opposite 
columns. $10.95 each book postpaid. Florida resi- 
dents add 6%. Ramén Starr, PO Box 152596, 
Tampa, FL 33684-2596. 


LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, TRAVEL EX- 
PLORATION, HISTORY, POLITICS — Free 
list of 700 titles. Jan Szelag, Technical Services, 
GSO/URI, Narragansett, RI 02882, USA. 


TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South America 
& Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, 
B.C. V6Z, 1G3 Canada. 


OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, 
natural history, archaeology, history and many 
other subjects of Latin America. Free catalogs. 
HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P.O.Box 2100, 
Valley Center, CA 92082-9998, (619)749-2304. 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. Book 
reviews, interviews with writers, announcements 
of new titles, essays, poetry and more. For the 
best in books from small and large presses, from 
travel to literature to cookbooks to politics, sub- 
scribe to The Bloomsbury Review. Send $14.00 
for six issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample 
copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 Bannock 
St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Park, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, con- 
ference reports. One year: $20 individuals, $30 
libraries & institutions. Outside US add $3 for 
postage. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE FOR Pre- 
Columbian Studies. Lecture series, $25 annually 
includes three newsletters. Subscribe now 
through Jack Kunin, 1200 Vine St. #205, Denver, 
CO 80220 USA. 


FALCON RESEARCH GROUP Newsletter is 
dedicated to the support of field research, public 
education and the preservation of birds of prey. 
The Falcon Research Group is a non-profit or- 
ganization. Annual dues are $15. P.O.Box 248, 
Bow, WA 98232. 


ECUADOR VIDEO — Local color and adven- 
ture travel log. 30 minutes VHS. English narra- 
tion, Ecuadorian music. Includes Otavalo, Quito, 
Cuenca, Ingapirca, Amazon. $30. Dimitri Mour- 
sellas, 1400 Faymont Ave., Manhattan Beach, 
CA 90266. 


LATIN AMERICA, fiction and non-fiction. 
State interests for free catalog from K. Franger 
Books, 2434 St. Lawrence Street, Vancouver, BC, 
Canada V5R 2RS. 


=| SE E| SEE | 
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TRIPS 


GUATEMALAN GEOLOGY EXCURSION, 
August 3 - 14, 1990. Volcanoes, explosion craters, 
caldera lakes, fumaroles & hot springs, active 
transform fault, former subduction zones, 
ophiolite suites, etc. Mayan ruins, pre-Colum- 
bian jade workshop, Indian markets, Spanish 
colonial architecture, and more. For informa- 
tion, write Dr. Richard C. Finch, Box 5062, Ten- 
nessee Technological University, Box 5062, 
Cookeville, Tennessee 38505. 


CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVEN- 
TURE PROGRAMS IN S.A. - Vagabond 
Travel, Andes, Amazon, Coastal Dessert. Call 
Cecilia, our Peruvian Agent for expert trip plan- 
ning! Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 10 A.M. - 4 P.M. (Rocky 
Mtn. Standard Time). (303) 443-0660. 


TEPUI CLIMB - Winter, 1990-91. Dr. Bruce 
Means is leading natural history tours by back- 
pack to the summits of Roraima and Auyantepui; 
includes Angel Falls. See article in South 
American Explorer #25. For brochure, write or 
call him at 1313 N. Duval St., Tallahassee, FL 
32303 (904) 681-6208. 


THE FANTASTIC GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 
Historic Quito, Worlds highest active volcano, 
the beautiful Andes, famous Indian market. 
Amazonia optional. Led by ex-foreign service 
wife. Leave Los Angeles June 19, 1990, for a 
13-day tour. Priced from US$2296. For more 
information or reservations call: EVA’S TOURS 
(213) 540-9532, or write 700 Esplanade #26, 
Redondo Beach, CA 90277. 


BACKPACK SOUTHERN CHILE AND AR- 
GENTINA: Seven Weeks, Nov.-Jan. Guides. 
Fee: US$1000. Share other expenses. For details, 
write Russell Willis, 12 Carrington, Millner, NT, 
0810 Australia. 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK — 
Raft the Tono River or join us for other unusual 
adventures. Call for Catalog. Southern Cross Ex- 
peditions (800) 359-0193. 


ROYAL INCA TRAIL led by world adventurer 
Kevin W. Stevens, July 19-28, 1990. All women 
trip on Royal Inca Trail, September 1-11, 1990. 
Porters carry packs and prepare meals. Call In- 
trepid Journeys, Ltd. 1-800-777-0804. 


AMAZON RIVER/JUNGLE ADVENTURE 
Want to visit Manaus, camp in the jungle, travel 
Amazon River to Belém? Experienced Brazil 
traveler will present information and orientation 
for future trips. Details: Larry 303-295-3020 


SOUTH AMERICAN Overland Expeditions: 5- 
26 weeks, free brochure. Also Nepal and Alps 
$600. Force 10 Expeditions, Box 30506, Flagstaff, 
AZ 86003; 1-800-922-1491 or (602) 773-1855. 


CANYON EXPLORERS CLUB. Non-profit 
outings. 1989-90 destinations include Antarctica, 
Peru, Costa Rica and the Santarem area of Brazil. 
Complimentary Newsletter: 1223 Frances Ave., 


Fullerton, CA 92631, USA. 

UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck 
River Boats, thatched-roof Expedition Boats or 
air conditioned Jungle Steamers. Meals, trans- 
fers, guides included. AMAZON TOURS & 
CRUISES, (800)423-2791, (800)477-4470 (CA & 


(Canada) sadapetees Fe 


HOTELS 


HOSTAL “LA CASA DE MI ABUELA” — 
your home in Arequipa, here you can relax in our 
beautiful garden. Rooms with private bath, bun- 
galows with kitchen. Helpful staff, info about 
tours. Reservations: Jeruslén 606, Casilla 700, 
Arequipa, Peru. Tel:(054) 241206. 


PENSION JOSE LUIS — Fr. de Paula Ugarriza 
727, Miraflores, Lima, Peru. Tel: 441015. FAX 
467177. Located in a nice and quiet suburb of 
Lima. Family atmosphere, comfortable, cooking 
and laundry facilities. Single US$8, double 
US$12. Dormitory: US$S. Very friendly, English 
speaking owner. 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 547 species 
birds, 1,110 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. In the 
Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto Maldonado, 
For reservations and information contact 
Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. 
Tel: 31-6330. 


HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, 
Lima. Tel: 27-9033. Located in central 
downtown. Safe, clean and comfortable. Single 
Room $15, Double $20. Includes breakfast. 
English spoken. 


YOUR PLACE to stay in Quito is Casa Paxi. Hot 
showers, kitchen, telephone, etc. Pasaje Navarro 
364 y Av. La Gasca. Tel:542663. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal ar- 
tifacts, textiles, weavings, alpaca rugs, crystals, 
spheres, amethysts, wholesale. 12189 US 1, North 
Palm Beach, FL 33408; Tel; (407) 627-1543 or 
1-800-527-4367. 


GUATEMALANIMPORTS. High Quality gifts 
and accessories handcrafted by the highland 
Maya. For free catalog, send a big SASE with 45 
cents postage to: TARAMASCO Imports, 1416 
Landquist, Encinitas, CA 92024. 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR of printed material 
relating to the Amazon will trade, buy or sell. 
Many doubles. Contact James V. Pavlish, 2707 
Inverness, Shaker Heights, OH 44122. 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. Tradition- 
al Ceramics & Textiles. For info, write: Maroti- 
Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or Telex PERU 
attention telephone 6551. 


ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing 
enterprise with a women’s cooperative hand- 
icraft group in Brazil. For brochure, send long 
SASE to 7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS — Practical in- 
tensive Spanish course for one or four weeks in 
Huancayo, Peru. Individual or small groups; start 
when you get there, Includes food and lodging 
with Indian families. Weaving and pan-flute les- 
sons can be arranged. Contact: Beverly Stuart de 
Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. 
Tel: (064) 237-063 or 222-395. 


ETC. 


ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION (ASATE)J) - gives all 
kinds of tourist information you may need when 
traveling to Argentina. Discounts, sightseeing, 
accommodations. Contact: ASATEJ, Florida 
833, Piso 1 de 104 (1005) Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, FAX: 54-1-334- 
2793. 


TRAVEL SOUTH AMERICAN YOUR WAY 
— FOR SALE: 1981 VW KOMBI with new 1600 
ce engine (under VW warranty), bed, seats, car 
camping equipment, extras for remote road 
travel. US$4,800. Assistance with paperwork, 
documents, insurance coverage. Available 
June/July 1990 in Argentina. Argentine registra- 
tion/plates. Contact: Patsy Faulkner, c/o 
American Express Argentina, Plaza Hotel, 
Florida; Buenos Aires 1005 Argentina. 


I WANT MY MAIPO! To the gentleman who 
borrowed my Chilean topo and climbing maps 
after reading Trip Report #99: I beg their return. 
(516) 765-2481. Dean Russell. 


SINGLE GENTLEMEN — Explore life’s most 
exciting adventure — ROMANCE! Thousands 
of attractive, available Latin ladies seek 
friendship & marriage. Send S.A.S.E. for free 
info to: Intl. Friends, Inc., 444 Brickell Ave.; Suite 
51-140, Miami, FL 33131. 


HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to Lima 
or Quito empty-handed. We are always looking 
for people to carry library books, magazines, 
equipment, etc. If you think you will have some 
extra room, contact: South American Explorers 
Club, P.O. Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218; Tel: 
(303) 320-0388. 


HANDCARRIES NEEDED: From West Coast 
USA to take glasses and other medical equip- 
ment to South American countries. Contact: 
Paul Cormier, Lions Medical Equipment Pro- 
gram, 1360 E. Herndon Ave. #230, Fresno, CA 
93710; Tel: (209)449-2020. 


HANDCARRIES NEEDED: Supplies for or- 
phanage and children’s hospital — Santa Cruz, 
Bolivia, Asuncién, Paraguay, Lima Peru. Villa 
Hope, P.O. Box 131267, Birmingham, AL 35213. 
Villa Hope is a non-profit aid and adoption pro- 
gram. Patricia Baldwin, Assistant Directory, is a 
member of the South American Explorers Club. 


FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education 
and Research Foundation. Working in 
Ecuador/Peru/Bolivia to support research, com- 
munity development and provide scholar- ships 
to indigenous children. Contributions are tax-de- 
ductible. Write: Fundacin Jatari, 1113 Guerrero 
St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


WHEN IN PISAC, PERU, stop by “Frank’s 
Café,” Av. Pardo 619. All café proceeds go to the 
area’s Emergency Care for Children program. 


IN NYC stay in my house $20 per nite — Carey 
Express Airport Bus ($4) to my clean safe house. 
Tom: 718-658-1444. 


20-YEAR REUNION — Peace Corps Colombia 
group training in fall of 1970 at Escondido — to 
be held June 30-July 1, 1990, at Yellowstone 
National Park. Call Greg Kroll (307) 344-7403 for 
details. 
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Great Expeditions 
THE MAGAZINE OF 
INTERNATIONAL, 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


THE MAGAZINE OF ADVENTURE AND OFF-THE-GEATEN-PATH TRAVEL 


Great Expeditions 


Budget Travel to 
Untouristed Destinations 
“If you like to camp and explore overseas, 
but prefer not to take out a second mort- 
gage to pay for it, consider a subscription 
to Great Expeditions. Copious details pro- 
vide all the information you need for strik- 
ing out to areas generally neglected by the 
teeming tourist masses.” 

American Hiker Magazine 


Thorough Details 

for the Adventurous 

“Detailed, concise articles in the best off- 
the-beaten-path tradition. The details one 
needs in hand for example, to cross 
Ethiopia ‘unofficially’ or hire a horse to pack 
through Ireland...those who have been 
stranded by omission of obscure details will 


- appreciate the magazine's thoroughness.” 


Whole Earth Review 


Great Expeditions Magazine features 
articles on budget travel, cross-cultural 
contact, outdoor recreation, and 
destinations untouched by mass 
tourism—with a special emphasis on 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia. 


Six exciting issues are 

only $18. Subscribe 

today, or request a FREE SAMPLE 
sample copy. 


Great Expeditions 
Canada: 

Box 8000-411 

Abbotsford, BC 


V2S6H1 
Phone 604-852-6170 


’ OVERFLOWING GRATITUDE 


describe the emotion felt towards all > 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Club’s First After-Life Member for a 
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mere US$ 5,000. Why, just the other 
. day, the Staff was wondering why no 
No doubt about it. These twowords » cine ial praised cal ii nic te poor: 
tunity which, in addition to all the other 
%, benefits of Superior Membership, in- 
3 cludes the inimitable Club T-Shroud, 
‘* the Annual Wake with rousing toasts, 
Thankyou one ema sl * eternal recognition, the After-Life Bal- 
SUPPORTING MEMBERS 3 lad, and more. 
If you’re contemplating After-Life 
Ee a Membership, call the Club for details 
on the Easy Beyond the Grave Lay- 
Away, Installment After-Life Member- 
ship Plan. Remember, while it’s good to 


those who support their Club beyond 


John E. Taussig 
James Bathrope 


Broken Shark Products 

Jose Kirchner 

Allan Robert Thielen 

Mr. & Mrs. G.W. Reynolds, Jr. 
Mike Byford 

Alphonse Diaz 

William Weyher 

Richard C, Neuoff 


Vincent & Victoria Peccolo Members/Sub- 


Se a )  scribers (even 
oe & Linda Metze ered ieahiers 
Norma J. Anderson 4 Subscribers): 
ear roar You should all have received your 
Crate P Leach A South American Explorer’s Club Ques- 
Michael T. Mason “\ tionnaire, filled it out and sent it in. 
Mike ows ine But, obviously as we go to press, we 
Dr. Vilma L in ; note with dismay that not all Mem- 
Jim & hantaiks Tatoss " ber/Subscribers have done their duty. 
Curt Ledford 8 Indeed, even though the return to date 
Lacey Ae Gade far transcends the mean and narrow 
Leah Nichles dreams of mouth-breathing marketing 
Tonine Saneetin experts, pollsters, survey analysts and 
Clive Giboire Statisticians, yet, in truth, the response 
William R. Sullivan has fallen short of the 100 percent we 
John Cuttin y confidently anticipated from our elite 
Elizabeth Sykes a : 
Janina G Pe Gane Now, of course we are mindful that 
aes Maree Pauses the returns are not all in. And perhaps 


it is too early for gut-wrenching fear and 
anxiety. Who knows what tomorrow will 
bring? But as of right now, things don’t 
look good. 

Naturally we made due allowance 
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y 
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for special, even extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. We know full well and ap- 
preciate that some of our Members are 
at this very moment squinting into the 
slanting sleet as they battle storm- 
lashed seas, plodding across scorching 
deserts, giving birth on balsa rafts while 
gamely navigating through treacherous 
rapids, risking all for freedom in cloak 
and dagger exploits behind enemy lines. 
These valiant few are entitled to an 
extra week or two and we do not 
begrudge them the delay. 

But something is wrong. Are we to 
believe that almost 75 percent of the 
Membership is currently battling, plod- 
ding, birthing and spying? No way. 

No. We fear that a sizeable remnant, 
an embarrassingly large percentage of 
the Membership is shirking its obliga- 
tions, simply stonewalling our quietly 
heroic efforts to gather information to 
use for the benefit of all. 

Now, if you have not filled out your 
Questionnaire and sent it in, think 
about this: 

Do you want to be like Howard 
Northlander or Margaret Snitchwold? 
Our records show that Howard and 
Margaret have not filled out their Ques- 
tionnaires. Further, we just happen to 
know that neither one has recently been 
on a boat, camel or raft, balsa or other- 
wise. Moreover, if you knew them you 
would know that neither is suited for 
high level espionage. 

“So what?” you ask. 

So this! Right now, the South 
American Explorers Club could be 
saving countless tracts of virgin rain- 
forest, yanking who knows what cuddly 
little endangered species back from the 
brink of eternal extinction, protecting 
roaring and untamed rivers and 
promoting things like ah... world peace. 

But we can’t. Why? Because people 
like Howard and Margaret and other 
no-good obstructionist elements have 
not filled out their Questionnaires. 

How can we know what the Mem- 
bership wants, needs, deserves, craves, 
etc., if we don’t have the raw data? 

Well, we can’t. So, it’s been sug- 
gested that we can still get a 100 percent 
return on the Questionnaire. All we 
have to do is bounce all those Mem- 
bers/Subscribers who have stiff-armed 
our noble attempts to do what is right 
and good. Yes. A mass expulsion of 
recalcitrant Members would prune a 


couple of cords of deadwood, and at 
one stroke, transform the Membership 
into an active, lean, mean, civic- 
minded, Questionnaire-completing 
corps of caring and responsible 
ecologists and conservationists. 

If you have completed and returned 
your Questionnaire, your Club thanks 
you. 

But, ifyou are among those who have 
not filled out your Questionnaire, (and 
we know who you are!), you should 
know that a near majority of the Staff 
favors the radical surgical approach. 
This growing faction can be heard 
stamping their feet and chanting in 
unison throughout the day things like: 


CUT THE LIST! 
MAKE THEM PAY! 
100% WILL MAKE OUR DAY! 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


World Peace, Prosperity, Disarma- 
ment? 

These are definitely Club “to-dos,” 
worthy Club goals, every one. Still, the 
Club should not limit itself solely to the 
contemplation and performance of 
lofty deeds, devoting its vital but limited 
energies exclusively to purely altruistic 
and quite possibly unattainable aspira- 
tions. 

No, a little time should be set aside 
for the more mundane, human and 
above all AMERICAN desires, such as 
for instance, the single-minded pursuit 
of Big Money. 

So your Club has come up with a 
brand new, sure-fire, this-one-is-final- 
ly-a-winner project that it plans to 
Jaunch immediately provided it can 
count on the indespensible advice and 
assistance of the almost always usually 
helpful and supportive Membership. 
Now, don’t write or call in to say “NO!” 
before you’ve heard us out. Calm down 
and quit whining. 

Just for the record and so.you know, 
we discussed and rejected all sorts of 
wacko and tasteless money-raising 


proposals before coming up with this 
wonderful idea — a project truly wor- 
thy of the Membership, creative and 
appealing, useful, practical and sure to 
fire the imagination of all who really 
care for the welfare of the Club and the 
solvency of its Staff. 

So what is it? 

It is (Hold your breath! Are you 
ready?) — a Cookbook!! Of course, not 
any old Cookbook but The One and 
Only Never Before Brought Together Be- 
tween the Covers of One Book South 
American Explorers Club’s En- 
cyclopedia of Pan-American Cookery 
and Little-Known Culinary Delights, An- 
notated by Club Members with In- 
gredient Equivalents, Personal Anec- 
dotes and Antidotes. Yes, a cookbook. 

Think about it. There’s hardly a 
group too small these days that doesn’t 
eventually get around to publishing a 
cookbook. Everybody’s doing it. Go to 
a bookstore and you'll find the Favorite 
Recipes of The Volunteer Fire Fighters 
Group #5 of Baltimore, the Farnsdale 
Ladies Auxiliary’s What You Can Do 
With Boiled Eggs, Fun with Broccoli, a 
4-H Special Edition, The World of 
Beans from the Minnesota Growers 
Association, andJ01 Blubber Delights, 
Eskimo Press. Call anything a cook- 
book and you can be sure the public will 
snap it up. Even non-groups are getting 
in on the act. It’s only a matter of time 
before you'll be seeing Adventures with 
Bread Crusts by America’s Poor. 
There’s even a whole world of historical 
cookbooks just waiting to be written — 
cookbooks like Eve’s Cooking for Two 
and Nero’s Favorite After-Meal Meals. 

The important thing about cook- 
books, from the big Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, four-color formats, to the vanity 
press basement editions, is that they all 
make money. Who ever heard of losing 
money on a cookbook? Nobody. 

So, we’re putting out the call. Mem- 
bers, rummage through your attics for 
old cookbooks and send them to your 
Club. Write every Latin you know, or 
everybody you know who knows a 
Latin, for recipes. The next time you 
take a trip to Peru or Suriname or 
whatever, don’t be shy. Stroll boldly 
into the kitchen and take notes. Cul- 
tivate cooks and chefs. Chat up 
housewives. Taste something good? 
Offer a handsome tip if you can get it in 
writing. Carry a camera with a flash. 
Loiter around markets during lunch 


and dinner. Get to know people who 
eat. 

Above all, try to treat the Club’s 
latest money-raising, pay-all-our-bills 
project with the gravity it deserves. Sup- 
press the urge to send in recipes for 
Darwin Burgers, Bolivar Shakes, Piz- 
zaro Pizzas, Quechua Quiches, Third 
World Stone Pudding and other crude 
jests. 

And before you ask, the answer is 
YES. Since this will be the South 
American Explorers Club Cookbook, 
we will most certainly credit each and 
every submission that makes it into the 
first edition of The One and Only Never 
Before Brought Together Between the 
Covers of One Book South American 
Explorers Club’s Encyclopedia of Pan- 
American Cookery and Little-Known 
Culinary Delights, Annotated by Club 
Members with Ingredient Equivalents, 
Personal Anecdotes and Antidotes. 


And more. We want more than just 
recipes. We want personal anecdotes, 
truthful where possible. For example, 
“J first sat down to a succulent filet of 
Poached Lemon Lemur with Chief 
Auroumini...,” “Miners of Oruro tradi- 
tionally celebrate each season without 
a serious injury with a Brioche de 
Llama...,” “Columbus, after tucking 
into a feast of the famous Caribe 
Partridge, licked his fingers, belched, 
and said...” that sort of thing. 

Think not of your Club’s Com- 
prehensive Continental survey of culi- 
nary practices solely in terms of a 
scheme to raise money. True, it may do 
that, but know that the Club’s real pur- 
pose is to preserve the unique and rich 
cultural heritage of our Southern 
Brothers and Sisters, and add a small, 
but significant sandbag to the dike that 
stands between us and the flood of fast 
food philistines. 

Every Member is encouraged to 
contribute, sending in their favorite 
recipe for Sopas, Aperitivos, Bebidas, 
Entremés and Postres. 

Should this project fail, we will know 
where the blame lies. 
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BIG WHEELS 


FEARFUL of catapulting out of the 
skies to a fiery death in an airplane 
crash? Dread drowning or being eaten 
by sharks in icy waters as you watch your 
cruise ship sink below the waves? 

Take a comfortable, safe train. Yes, 
now you can see South America by train 
by contacting “Trains Unlimited,” the 
one and only outfit of its kind run by 
Chris Skow in California. Trains Un- 
limited offers nine different train trips 
in South America plus a rail tour in 
Guatemala. Clickety-clack through ex- 
otic mountain villages on an old time 
train with antique steam locomotives 
and remodeled vintage cars. Want 
romance, adventure and peace of 
mind? Write: Trains Unlimited Tours, 
1430 Myers, Suite H, Oroville, CA 
95965, or call (916) 534-8555. 


BRAZIL AIR PASS 


NOTE: Effective May 1, 1990, the 
Brazil Air Pass will undergo some 
rather major modifications. First of all, 
the base fare for the air pass will 
increase to US$440, a price that will 
now only cover the first five flight 
coupons. Exactly what’s included in a 
“flight coupon” is not all that clear, but 
be advised that additional coupons may 
be purchased at a cost of US$100 per 
coupon. Once issued, the air pass can 
be rerouted in Brazil, provided there is 
no change in the fare. Finally, only 
infant’s discounts are allowed. Children 
occupying a seat must pay full fare. 

Any questions? Call Varig, 1-800- 
468-2744. 


INDIANA 


THE INDIANA University Center for 
Latin American and Caribbean Studies 
publishes a quarterly newsletter which 
until we got on their mailing list was 
unknown to us. And, if we didn’t know 
about it, it stands to reason that untold 
numbers of the Membership are 
equally in the dark about this 
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informative publication which recently 
published features on women in Latin 
America and the Caribbean, a National 
Endowment for the Humanities 
Hispanic folk poetry project, 
Nicaraguan elections and much more. 
Designed to encourage the exchange of 
ideas and information among Latin 
Americanists and Caribbeanists, you 
can obtain more information by writing: 
The Center for Latin American and 
Caribbean Studies Newsletter, 313 
North Jordan Avenue, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, IN 47405. 


TRAIN TO THE CLOUDS 


HAVE YOU ridden the rails in 
Ecuador, crossed the 4,755 meter 
(15,600 foot) pass on the Huancayo 
Railroad, rattled to Machu Picchu on 
the tourist train? Then it’s time for 
something new. 

The “Train to the Clouds,” between 
Salta and La Polvorilla, runs every 
Saturday April to November. Built by 
an American engineer, the track winds 
its way up towards the clouds through 
stony gorges, past decaying Jesuits 
churches and cacti. Seven hours later it 
arrives at the Concordia Mine, 3,962 
meters (13,000 feet) above sea level, 
where Indians meet the train selling 
woolens, rocks, and bottles filled with 
colored sand and minerals. 

Departing around 7 a.m., and 
returning around 9 p.m., the round-trip 
costs US$14. Booking ahead is recom- 
mended. Snacks, drinks and even full 
meals can be bought on the train. Tick- 
ets can be purchased at most travel 
agencies or the Tourist Office in Salta, 
93 Buenos Aires Street. It’s also pos- 
sible to travel on to Socompa on the 
Chile/Argentine border. To do this, get 
off the Train to the Clouds at San An- 
tonio de las Cobras and catch the 
regular train from Salta to the Chilean 
border. Here you can catch a freight 
train from Socompa to Antofagasta in 
Northern Chile. Tickets for this part of 


the journey can be purchased in Socom- 
pa. For general information, contact 
the Argentine National Touist Office, 
12 West 56th Street, NY, NY 10019 or 
call (212) 603-0443. 


PROGRAMME FOR BELIZE 


MEMBER Frederic B. Viaux has 
written the Club to solicit Member 
support and participation in a 
nationwide effort to preserve 60,705 
hectares (150,000 acres) of tropical 
forest in Belize. The “Programme for 
Belize” is a non-profit Belizian 
company which, under an agreement 
with the government, is permitted to 
acquire and hold property in trust for 
the people of Belize. In its first 18 
months, the Programme for Belize has 
signed agreements to acquire 44,517 
hectares (110,000 acres) of tropical 
forest, manage additional tracts, 
establish a research station and is 
starting to look into new ways to 
conserve and use tropical forest in 
non-destructive ways. 

The program is endorsed by the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, the Nature 
Conservancy, New York Zoological 
Society and the World Wildlife Fund. 
To send tax-deductible donations or 
obtain more information, write 
Programme for Belize, P.O. Box 1088, 
Vineyard Haven, MA 02568. 


DRUG SCAM 


LIMA club Manager, Petra Schepens, 
advises Club Members to beware of a 
drug scam. It works like this: 

You're exchanging money and find a 
small packet of cocaine included in the 
bills you receive. Or, two chummy 
Peruvians befriend you in a restaurant, 
invite you to a party, and you find your- 
self with them in a taxi. Or, you just may 
be walking down the street when some- 
one says, “Cocaine, mister?” or even 
something innocuous like, “What time 
is it?” What happens next? A man 
shows up and identifies himself as a 
policeman. He might even show a 
badge. You are accused of buying 
cocaine. If you are in a taxi, the car gets 
stopped by the “police.” Somehow, a 
packet of cocaine is lying at your feet. 
You are arrested and along with the 
“pusher,” are taken in the direction of 
the police station. En route you are 
asked to show your passport and 


money. If this isn’t sufficient intimida- 
tion, the “police” will stop the car or 
take your companion (“pusher”) aside 
and beat him up. Your passport and 
money (but not all of it) are then 
returned. You may be deposited at an 
outlying police station while the 
“policeman” walks off. End of story, 
except that you are out a lot of money. 

What to do? Check the badge care- 
fully, noting whatever details are pos- 
sible. Refuse to get into a taxi, insist on 
walking, Make sure you are with some- 
one who knows what’s happening and 
where you are supposedly going. 
Whatever happens, keep cool. Do not 
be intimidated. Do not hand over your 
money. This scam works on intimida- 
tion. If you are not intimidated, it won’t 
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THE GOOD AND THE BAD 
GLORIA HALL in Bolivia writes to 
advise Members that a scenic and easy 
way to get from La Paz to Arica (and 
the other way around, of course) is to 
go by Ferrocarril, a sort of bus that goes 
on train tracks, This service is so new it 
may not have made it into the 
guidebooks yet. The one-way price is 
US$40 which includes breakfast. Other 
meals may be purchased aboard. The 
Ferrocarril departs La Paz every 
Wednesday and Saturday 7 a.m., and 
arrives in Arica at 6 p.m., so you can 
enjoy the countryside as you whiz by. 
Tickets may be purchased at 
Ex-printer, Zingara Travel, or other 
travel agencies in Bolivia. 


AS THE WORM TURNS 


NOW FOR the bad news, travelers to 
Bolivia are advised not to eat the lettuce 
(unless it’s been pressure-cooked at 60 
pounds per square inch for several 
hours) since it may be infected with 
cysticercoid cysts, locally known as 
“brain worms” which may be fatal if not 
treated in time. Gloria reports the case 
of a person who was having trouble with 
his eyes and returned to Switzerland for 
a check-up. There, the physician 


observed little worms crawling around 
in his eyes. Says Gloria, “It takes a lot to 
freak me out after ten years here, but 
that did.” Apparently, in this case the 
condition was diagnosed in time for 
effective treatment. Still, there are 
reports of others who did not get timely 
care and will die. 


BIG DEAL 


SEVERAL Members have written in to 
say that Argentina now rates as the 
ultimate South American travel 
bargain. Of course, this state of affairs 
might not last much longer if Argentina 
follows Brazil’s example, but for the 
momentat least, with the economy in an 
awful state, the dollar packs 
considerable clout. Fabulous, 
multi-course meals with a main course 
of Argentine steak go for several 
dollars. If you go, updates and Trip 
Reports will be appreciated on all 
destinations. 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRAVEL TIPS 


DAVID LANDES writes that this 
summer travel season will mean more 
crowded flights and higher fares. In 
addition, the impending American 
takeover of Eastern Airlines’ South 
American route network may mean 
more flights, but higher fares. Here’s 
some news of interest to travelers 
looking to stretch their dollars: 

Aeroperu has reintroduced a 
liberalized 45-day South American air 
pass, which was curtailed just a few 
months ago. Air pass purchasers now 
receive six free flights, rather than the 
previously allowed four flights, within a 
45-day period. Prices remain the same: 
$759 low season and $909 high season 
from Miami. Additional flights above 
the six cost $100 each. 

Aeroperu’s domestic services have 


_ also become less expensive. A new 


domestic 45-day air pass offers three 
flights for $120 and additional flights for 
$40 each. This pass is available to all 
international passengers, no matter 
which airline they use to fly into Peru. 
Passengers flying into Peru on Aero- 
Peru can still purchase domestic flights 
for $50 each. 

More good news for travelers to 
western South America. Ecuatoriana, 
Ecuador’s national airline, is offering 
passengers flying from Santiago or 
Lima to the States via Quito up to two 
days free hotel stay when they must stay 


EXPLORER'S inn] 


Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 
Puerto Maldonado 
» Lodge-30 rooms w/private bath 
® Daily jet flights-30 minutes 
from Cusco 
* Wildlife, Birdwatching, 
Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
Lima: Garcilaso de la Vega 1334 
Tel: 31-3047 or 31-6330 
Telex: 20416 PE SAFARI 


Cusco: Plaza San Francisco 122 
Tel: 23-5342 


LEARN SPANISH AND ENJOY 


ECUADOR 


@ INDIVIDUAL CLASSES (ONE TO ONE), 

@ INTENSIVE COURSES FOR TRAVELLERS. 

@ FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES. 

@ REASONABLE RATES. 

@ EXCURSIONS TO HISTORICAL SITES, 

@ PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL FESTIVITIES. 

@ YOU CAN CHOOSE TO LIVE WITH AN, 
ECUADORIAN FAMILY. 

® START AS SOON AS YOU WISH, 


SOUTH AMERICAN SPANISH INSTITUTE 
\xalia 169 and Eloy Alfaro 
Phone: 5932/545818 P.O. Box 21-373 
Fax: 5932/446250 Quito-Ecuador 


Sun Resort 


DTias 


ICA PERU 


THE MOST COMPLETE RESORT 
° pr Low Humidity, Cool nights all year 
round. 


* Ideal for family holidays and Conventions. 

* Flights over the Nasca Lines. 

* Special programmes for children, 

* Swimming Pools Tennis, Pitch and Putt Golf. 

* Horseback riding, spectacular desert scenery. 

* Delicious cuisine serenaded by folklore bands. 

* Disco and Happy Hour. 

* Tours to wine cellars museum and the Paracas 
wildlife. 


Reservations: 

Av. Rivera Navarrete 889, Of. 208, San Isidro, Tel: 42- 
3090, 42-3091 (Lima), (034) 23-1031 (Ica), 1-800-327-3673 
(USA). Telex: 21162 PE INVERTUR, Fax (5134) 42-4180. 
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over because there are no convenient 
air connections. They may also throw in 
a free city tour. Called the “Mid-Point 
Passport,” the plan is intended to at- 
tract travelers who might otherwise fly 
directly to the States on another airline. 
Be sure to sign up for this before leaving 
the States. 

Finally, a word to the wise: Make 
reservations for Christmastime travel to 
South America now. Tickets don’t 
generally have to be purchased until 30 
to60 days prior to departure, and reser- 
vations can be changed or cancelled up 
to the time they are ticketed without 
penalty. Too many travelers end up 
paying exorbitant ticket prices because 
they waited too long to book flights. 
Don’t be one of them. 

David Landes is a travel agent and 
travel writer. He can be reached at 
(303) 832-5935. 


JOBS 


TIRED OF clipping coupons? Bored 
with the lethargy of Trust Fund living? 
Get a job. Here, for a mere US$4.00, is 
Alan Adelman’s After Latin American 
Studies: A Guide to Employment for 
Latin Americanists. Everything you ever 
wanted to know about internships, 
grants and employment with the US 
Government, International 
Development Organizations and US 
firms active in Latin America. Of 
course, if you’re not a Latin 
Americanist, it won’t help. 

Write: Center for Latin American 
Studies, 4E04 Forbes Quadrangle, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15260. 


SURVIVORS 


S. A. STEWART, an English Member, 
wrote recently to advise that the British 
Army runs jungle survival courses open 
to civilians, Called “Jungle Bungles,” 
information on these training courses 
can be obtained by writing: The 
Adjutant, Belize Logistic Battalion, 
Airport Camp, Belize BFP012. Stewart 
advises keeping requests for 
information polite and brief and to 
expect considerable paperwork leading 
up to acceptance. 


LINGUA ANDINA 
INTERESTED in Andean linguistics? 
The Correo de Linguistica Andina 
publishes articles in Spanish, English, 
Quechua and Aymara. 
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Issues include articles on such topics 
as “Colombian Indigenous Lan- 
guages,” “Amazonian Languages,” 
“Bolivan and Quechuan Dictionary” 
and notices of interest to Andean lin- 
guists. 

A subscription to Correo is US$4 
per year. For information about Cor- 
reo, contact: Peter Cole, Redactor, 
Center for Latin American Studies, 
University of Illinois, 1208 W. Califor- 
nia St., Urbana, IL 61801. 


GETTING THERE 


THE INSTITUTO GeogrAfico 
Nacional, Av. Nicolas de Pierola, 
Casilla 2492, Lima (Tel: 287993), sells 
high quality maps and aerial 
photographs. 

At the Instituto Geogr4fico Militar, 
Av. Aramburi 1198, Lima 34 
(Tel:464785) you will find a wide selec- 
tion of maps at 1:1M and and 1:50,000 
cover the entire country. Other maps 
are available at 1:200,000, 1:100,000 and 
1:20,000 in addition to a few large scale 
surveys. The central jungle areas are 
poorly mapped. 

Servicio Aerofotografico Nacional, 
Av. Coronel E. Aguilar Pastor, Las Pal- 
mas, Lima, offers a large selection of 
high quality aerial photographs from all 
over the country. 

The South American Explorers 
Club sells a variety of topo, road and 
hiking maps. 


BRAZIL 


THE PROLIFERATION of agri- 
cultural land in Brazil has already 
devastated millions of acres of 
rainforest. Now small farmers fighting 
for environmental protection, land 
rights and better working conditions 
are receiving support from the 
Movimento Botucatuense Pro Vida, an 
association of doctors, journalists, 
lawyers and skilled craftsmen. 

The MBPYV is using video in 
cooperation with the Centro de Trabal- 
ho Ingenista — the Indian Work Center 
— to make video recordings of Brazil’s 
Indian populations, their tribal rituals 


and other celebrations, all part of a 
process of cultural recovery. The idea is 
to promote and strengthen cultural 
identity in the ongoing fight for land 
rights. 

MBPYV was established in 1979 by a 
group of anthropologists. In addition to 
its video projects, MBPV runs a seed 
exchange network and collects infor- 
mation about native crop seeds more 
suitable to local soils than the expensive 
hybrids provided by multi-national or- 
ganizations. 

To help fund the center’s current 
plans to edit its film on forest devasta- 
tion caused by the Carajas mining 
operation, write: Brian Hoeve, CTI, 
Rua Fidalga 548, Vila Madalena, Sao 
Paul SP, Brazil; tel: (11) 813-3450. 


OTS 


IN THE GREAT Membership Survey 
of 1987, South American Explorers 
expressed greater interest in the 
tropical rainforest than just about any 
other topic, including Club welfare, 
staff salaries, historical tidbits and 
gossip. 

This being the case, we would like to 
encourage members to learn more 
about and give their support to the Or- 
ganization for Tropical Studies, Inc, a 
nonprofit organization that for 25 years 
has been training tropical scientists in 
the intricacies of tropical ecosystems. 

With research facilities in Costa 
Rica at three field stations, OTS has 
trained 2,000 graduate students and 
post-doctoral fellows and contributed 
greatly to the body of scientific and 
popular literature that is reshaping the 
way we think about the rainforest and 
our understanding of tropical ecosys- 
tems. 

Recently, OTS has begun needed re- 
search in forest dynamics, soil nutrient 
depletion and is looking into ways to 
restock overgrazed lands with new tree 
species. It is also working to bring about 
sustainable development of jungle 
resources for tropical countries 
throughout the world through applied 
research in forestry, agriculture and 
natural resource management. OTS 
has organized environmental education 
programs for many hundreds of school 
children, teachers and parents. 

Information about OTS and its 
programs is available by writing: Box 
DM, Duke Station, Durham, NC 27706 
USA (919) 684-5774. 


OPERA MANAUS 


Eight million dollars and eighty-one 
years later, the world famous “Teatro 
Amazonas,” better known as the 
Manaus Opera House, reopened on 
March 17, 1990, bringing back to this 
city some of the extravagant brillance of 
the bygone rubber boom when 
millionaire rubber barons in the late 
19th Century ordered their clothes 
from Paris and sent their laundry to be 
washed in Lisbon. 


A glitt pera lovers in 
tuxedos and opera dresses listened to 
Placido Domingo in a gala perfor- 
mance of Bizet’s “Carmen.” Ticket 
prices for the grand opening went for 
US$30-US$250 each, well beyond the 
means of the majority of the 1.2 million 
residents in this city on the Amazon 
river. 

Repainted in what many believe to 
be the original pastel pink, the opera 
house with marble columns imported 
from Italy, wooden floors from New 
England, mirrors and ironwork from 
France, and Alsatian tiles on the dome, 
has undergone a total restoration. Red 
velvet stage curtains and armchairs res- 
tored to their original splendor were 
part of a renovation that included the 
injection of thousands of gallons of fun- 
gicide into the wood-to ward off 
renewed attacks by termites. 

The inaugural program of music and 
ballet included the overture from the 
opera “The Slave,” by Brazilian com- 
poser Carlos Gomes and the ballet 
“The Amazon Forest” by Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, a classical composition inspired 
by jungle legends with dancers portray- 
ing wood nymphs, Indians, birds and 
butterflies, 

In the intermission following the bal- 


let, members of the distinguished 
audience sipped refreshments under 
crystal chandeliers in the marble- 
floored lobby or wandered through the 
brightly frescoed Noble Salon upstairs 
where liveried waiters served French 
Champagne and Scotch whiskey. 

Outside the opera house, a crowd of 
the uninvited gathered. Some whistled 
and jeered the opera patrons. Others 
chanted, “The people want in!” Police 
protected by plexiglass shields wielded 
billy clubs to herd. some 100 
demonstrators away from the doors. 
“Down with repression!” yelled the 
demonstrators. There were reports of 
30 arrests. 

Fernando Bicudo, the Brazilian im- 
presario hopes the new theater will at- 
tract more tourists and money to the 
city which went into rapid economic 
decline in the early 1900’s with the col- 
lapse of the rubber boom. 

Next year the opera house will fea- 
ture a world premiere honoring the 
100th anniversary of Mozart’s death 
with a presentation a recently dis- 
covered incomplete work by the great 
Austrian composer entitled “The 
Kingdom of the Amazon.” 


HUAORANI SOVEREIGNTY 


CONAIE, the Confederacion 
Nacionalidades Indigenas del Ecuador, 
a confederation of Indians in Ecuador, 
is demanding that each of its nine 
member tribes be recognized as a 
sovereign nation by the Ecuadorian 
government. Sovereignty, says Luis 
Macas, a Quechua Indian, must be the 
goal of all Indians throughout the 
Americas as only official recognition 
can bring about the political and 
economic equality of the Indian that is 
necessary to deal with the “descendants 


of white invaders.” 

“Ours is the struggle of all oppressed 
peoples,” says Macas, “— a struggle to 
preserve our culture, tradition, lan- 
guage and religion.” CONAIE, Macas 
explained, is concerned primarily with 
Indian survival. “This means we must 
first protect the Ecuadorian rainforest 
from the clear cutting practices of log- 
ging companies and the encroachments 
of foreign oil companies such as Con- 
oco which recently proposed construc- 
tion of a 100-mile road into Yasuni Na- 
tional Park, a 1.7 million acre rainforest 
preserve.” 

The Conoco project, designed to 
facilitate oil extraction, will not only 
destroy vast tracts of virgin rainforest, 
says Macas, it will cause major disrup- 
tion to the Huaorani Indians who live 
there by opening up the area to a wave 
of settlers. Already, gold discoveries in 
the area have brought about a gold rush 
that many fear will lead to uncontrolled 
exploitation and ecological chaos cur- 
rently taking place in Brazil. A history 
of destructive oil extraction and logging 
practices is threatening to change the 
rainforest eco-system permanently. 

Macas who recently toured America 
speaking about the survival of Indian 
peoples and environmental matters has 
repeatedly emphasized his belief that 
sane ecology and restoration is linked 
to social justice. The struggle of the 
Indians of Ecuador is a struggle for 
human rights and rights to lands that 
have been taken away. 

Survival International, an interna- 
tional organization that helps 
aboriginal peoples protect their rights, 
has been campaigning since 1982 to give 
the Huaorani full rights over Yasuni 
National Park. Despite repeated 
promises by the Ecuadorian govern- 
ment, to define and protect Indian 
rights to land, nothing has been done to 
recognize Indian ownership or to regu- 
late the activities of oil companies. 
Meanwhile, Huaorani Indians are 
being forced off their homelands by 
thousands of settlers who have already 
moved onto Indian ancestal lands. 
Legally, colonists can claim title to any 
plot they have cleared. 

CORDAVI, an Ecuadorian or- 
ganization has recently taken up the 
judicial defense of both the Huaorani 
and the Yasuni National Park. Claiming 
the Ecuadorian constitution guaran- 
tees all people the “right to live in an 
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environment free of pollution,” COR- 
DAVI is petitioning the court to 
suspend Conoco’s building permit in 
Yasuni. 

To support CORDAVI, write: 
Presidente del Tribunal del Garantias 
Constitutionales, Taarqui, 315, Quito, 
Ecuador, or contact CORDAVI, P.O. 
Box 309 Sucursal ie ehiag Ecuador. 


INDIAN) RESISTANCE 


As 1992 draws near with elaborate 
plans to celebrate the 500th anniversary 
of Christopher Columbus’s discovery of 
America, Indians in both North and 
South America are organizing their 
own observances. Between July 17-21 
1990 at the headgarters of the 
Confederacion Nacionalidades 
Indigenas del Ecuador — CONAIE 
(Confederation of Indian Nations of 
Ecuador) Indians of many nations will 
come together in Quito. They will be 
holding the First Continental Meeting 
of Indigenous Peoples. But far from 
celebrating the “discovery” of the 
Americas, they will: meet to bear 
witness to 500 hundred years of Indian 
resistance to Colonial aggression, loss 
of ancestral lands, oppression and 
exploitation. _ 

The meeting, according to its or- 
ganizers, will offer an opportunity for 
Indians and non-Indians alike to reflect 
on the history of European settlement 
of the Americas that resulted in the 
deaths of millions of Indians. By bring- 
ing together individuals and groups 
committed to human rights, justice, 
equality and protection of the natural 
world, leaders of the meeting hope to 
counter the prevailing mentality of 
“Manifest Destiny” and continued 
colonial aggression towards indigenous 
peoples. 

The first three days of the scheduled 
five-day event will be open to all Indians 
and non-Indian observers. The fourth 
day will bring Indian and non-Indian 
organizations together in open meet- 
ings. A press conference will be held on 
the fifth day along with other cultural 
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events. To register or obtain further in- 
formation on the First Continental 
Meeting of Indigenous Peoples, con- 
tact: South and Meso-American Indian 
Information Center, PO Box 7550, 
Berkeley, CA 94707 or call (415) 834- 
4263, or CONAIE, Los Granados 2553 
Postal No 92-C, Quito, Ecuador; 
phone: 248930 442271. 


DEBTS SWAPS FOR NATURE 


THE “DEBT FOR Nature” concept 
was first tried out in Bolivia. In 1987, 
Conservation International used a 
grant to buy US$650,000 of Bolivian 
debt at a discount. Bolivia, in exchange, 
agreed to expand the Beni Biosphere by 
3.7 million acres to cancel the debt. 

Later that same year, Costa Rica 
created a conservation fund by convert- 
ing US$5.4 million of outstanding debt 
into interest bearing bonds. Bond pur- 
chases by US environmental organiza- 
tions together with a donation by acom- 
mercial bank helped create a new 
13,150 hectare (32,500 acre) national 
park, and provide funding to help 
manage other national parks. 

The concept was copied again when 
the Central Bank of Ecuador approved 
a US$10 million Debt for Nature Swap. 
The World Wildlife Fund immediately 
bought US$1 million worth of debt for 
a bargain US$345,000, and converted it 
into nine-year interest-bearing bonds. 
The interest will be used to fund conser- 
vation and education programs. 

Environmental organizations, well 
aware that the mammoth national debt 
of many Latin American nations is 
linked to ecological devastation, have 
been putting pressure on Congress. 
This has resulted in the Tropical Forest 
Protection Act, one measure that at- 
tempts to exchange debt relief for rain- 
forest conservation by debtor nations. 

As might be expected, the Bill is 
being resisted by World Bank officials 
who fear that allowing Latin debtors to 
suspend payments on outstanding loans 
will damage its credit rating on bonds 
sold to raise capital, and that this will 
ultimately force up interest payments. 
The World Bank argues that poor na- 
tions will eventually bear the cost 
through higher interest rates on World 
Bank loans and thus negate any short 
term positive gains from the Debt for 
Nature strategy. 

On the other hand, environmental 
groups argue that the sums involved in 


such swaps are small and not expected 
to significantly reduce the US$420 bil- 
lion Latin debt. Furthermore, conser- 
vationists argue that the Debt for Na- 
ture concept poses an alternative to the 
current “quick fix” practices of cutting 
down the rainforest for short term 
agricultural profits. This, they maintain, 
has converted vast tracts of land into 
sterile deserts. Debt for Nature swaps 
can be set up so that there is no actual 
transfer of ownership rights of Latin 
American assets to US institutions. 
Protected lands come under the care of 
local conservation agencies and may be 
Jater exploited in a ecologically sus- 
tainable manner. US environmental 
groups working to cancel the debt make 
no profit on the transaction. 


HOW DRYIAM 


The great fuel experiment has fizzled. 

Since 1979, Brazil, with enthusiastic 
support and a $300 million dollar loan 
from the World Bank has spent billions 
of dollars to convert gasoline-fueled 
cars to alcohol and meet its national 
energy needs with a homegrown 
product — alcohol. 

Ethanol ballyhooed as the energy 
source of the future was supposed to 
liberate Brazil’s economy from a crip- 
pling dependence on imported oil, pro- 
vide jobs, and protect the country’s 
plantations from ruinuous fluctations in 
world sugar prices. 

Now after investing six billion dollars 
in an ethanol program and another two 
billion in loans to distillers, the grim 
results are in: The dream of cheap ener- 
gy is dead. Brazil, unable to produce 
enough alcohol to meet its own domes- 
tic needs, is scouring world markets to 
buy the fuel it spent so much to pioneer. 

Despite abundant sunshine, cheap 
labor and vast farmlands, the drivers of 
4.5 million alcohol-fueled cars are wait- 
ing in line for hours at filling stations to 
buy the rationed fuel. Frustrated 
motorists are pouring rubbing alcohol 
into their tanks in desperation. Even in 
Ribeirao Preto, located in the 


prosperous farming belt of Sao Paulo 
state and ringed by vast cane planta- 
tions, the alcohol pumps are dry. 

Jose Goldenberg, the country’s best- 
know energy specialist, places blame 
for the crisis on lack of goverment plan- 
ning. As the demand for the new fuel 
rose, alcohol production dropped. Last 
year, 29 distilleries closed and, nation- 
wide, distillers that might have 
produced 16.3 billion liters supplied 
only 12 billion to increasingly angry 
motorists. 

The situation was aggravated when 
sugar prices rose. Plantation owners 
started selling their cane to sugar 
producers at a better price than they 
could get from the distilleries. They are 
now refusing to plant any cane at all 
because the government, in an attempt 
to control inflation, has, they contend, 
placed an impossibly low ceiling on al- 
cohol prices. 

The experiment has been costly and 
is likely to get worse. 

Across Brazil auto shops are con- 
verting alcohol-fueled cars back to 
gasoline. Silos holding millions of gal- 
lons of alcohol cost Brazilian farmers 
more to produce than the government 
is willing to pay. Distillers are resisting 
the government’s attempt to lower the 
price of alcohol and the state oil com- 
pany still pays distillers more for al- 
cohol than it charges motorists to buy it. 
With increasing shortages, there is 
every indication that the 18 billion dol- 
lars invested in the world’s most am- 
bitious alternative energy project may 
have been entirely wasted. 


COSMIC FRIENDS 


The Megachannel Extraterrestrial 
Assay II, or META II, a high-tech radio 
signal analyzer has been installed in 
Argentina, to help scientists in their 
search for intelligent beings in space. 


The size of two large refrigerators, 
META II is part of the worldwide 
Search for Extraterrestrial Intelligence 
program known as SETI. A similar 
device was installed by The Planetary 
Society in 1985 to scan the heavens 
visible from the Northern Hemisphere. 

Argentine engineers working at the 
Havard-Smithsonian Oakridge Obser- 
vatory in Harvard Massachusetts, as- 
sembled META I which will be jointly 
operated by Argentina’s Institute of 
Radio Astronomy and the Planetary 
Society, a Pasadena-based group that 
raised the US$150,000 to pay for the 
receiver. 

Astronomers have beensearching 
the heavens since 1960, but almost all 
searches for radio signals from alien 
civilizations have been conducted from 
the northern Hemisphere, with only in- 
frequent and partial scans of the skies 
of the Southern Hemisphere, con- 
ducted mainly from Australia and Ar- 
gentina. Now for the first time, META 
II will enable scientists to perform a 
continuous scan of the whole cosmos 
for signals from afar. 


BRAZIL PROTECTS... IN THEORY 


BRAZIL’S NEW Constitution took 
effect September 23rd. Among its 
provisions is a ban on foreign owned 
mining operations, The document sets 
aside the Amazon and Atlantic forests, 
the Serra do Mar mountains, the Mato 
Grosso swamps and parts of the coastal 
zone for conservation. 

An early test of the new provisions 
will involve the state oil company, 
Petrobras, which has 
located a large oil and 
gas deposit on the Rio 
Urucu in western 
Amazonia, The com- 
pany wants to build a 
1,400 kilometer (870 
mile) pipeline across 
Indian lands to link the 
oil field to the Atlantic 
coast. 

Angry repre- 
sentatives of 30 in- 
digenous groups 
threatened to secede, 
expel all settlers, and establish an inde- 
pendent country unless proposed Ar- 
ticle 271 is repealed. The article calls 
for confiscation of reserved lands from 
groups which have been integrated into 
the larger society. 


Kayaking in Chile 
18-day expert kayaking trips on the Bio-Bio and 
other rivers. Write or call for free Planning Kit 
for Kayaking in Chile. It covers these trips and 
all other options, with maps and information 
on Chile. Sport International, 314 N. 20th St., 
Suite 300, Colorado Springs, CO 80904. 
(719) 520-1784. FAX (719) 630-1892. 


The Lima Times 


Perw’s English 
Language Weekly 
New Address: Pasaje Los 
Pinos 156, Fl. B, Of. 6, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru. 
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VILCABAMBA ~* 
SACRED VALLEY 
OF LONGEVITY 


HOSTAL 
MADRE TIERRA 


US $7.00 PER DAY PER PERSON 
Come and Discover Yourself 


At. 


4 


Individual Cabins 
Wonderful Organic Food 


Horseback Riding 
Beautiful Mountain Hikes 


Orchid Collecting 
and Birdwatching 


How To Get Here: 

Flights to Loja from Quito or 
Guayaquil every week. Scenic half 
hour bus Ride from Loja to 
Vilcabamba every day. 


Write Us For Information: 
Hostal Madre Tierra . 
P.O. Box 354 Loja, Ecuador 
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The South American Explorers Club has offices in Lima (Peru), Quito (Ecuador) and Denver, CO (USA). Regular Membership is US$25 per year and 
includes a subscription to the quarterly journal South American Explorer. Members dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. The Denver Office is located at 
1510 York Street, Suite 214, Denver, CO (Postal Address: Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218); Tel: (303) 320-0388. Office hours are 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
(Mountain Time) weekdays, though staff often can be reached here earlier, later and on weekends. The Lima Clubhouse is located at Av. Portugal 146, 
Brefia, Lima, Peru (Postal Address: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru); Tel: 31-44-80. The Quito Clubhouse is located at Toledo 1254, La Floresta, Quito 
(Postal Address: Apartado 21-431, Quito, Ecuador); Tel: 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES : 

The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, educational organization founded in 1977 in Lima, Peru for the follow- 

ing purposes: 

— To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in such areas as biology, geography, anthropology, oceanography, 
archaeology, and related sciences, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving, and others. 


— To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 
— To promote programs of an educational, scientific, and cultural nature. 


— To further information exchange among scientists, adventurers, and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging exploration throughout the 
continent of South America. 


— Tocollect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South America which offer services to scientists, adventurers, and travelers. 
— To record and publish research in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. {Qo} 


— Toawaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


MEMBER SERVICES 


Membership privileges are good for one calendar year. A complete listing of membership services is available on request. 
1, Members receive four issues of the South American Explorer. Renewal notices are sent with last issue. 


2. The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff helps Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in person. The Staff may be called upon for help 
with emergencies or when problems arise. 


3. Members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

4. The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to projects. Donors receive a tax deduction. 

5. Awide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 
— Trip Reports: Detailed reports written by Members — the most up-to-date information available on South America, for the cost of photocoying. 
— Library: Wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 
— Maps: Large collection of topographical, geological, and road maps available for reference. 

People: A network of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants, and travel companions. { 


— Files: Newspaper, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics. ‘i Nae eon 
6. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and calls, help with hotel and plane reservations, i pice | hs 

exchange books, etc. 4 eh fy 
7. The Club is a meeting place for Members; the Lima and Quito Clubhouses are a home away from home. Y 
TRIP & EXPEDITION PLANNING 


Members can call upon the Club for personalized help and information by phone, mail or in person, Members should advise us; when they plan to travel, 
how long, budget, interests, number in party, amount of comfort desired, desired transportation, important objectives, etc. The more specific the 


questions, the better the answers. The best way to get on an expedition is to organize your own. Our staff will provide suggestions, logistical information, 
research and assist in locating companions. ee 


TRIP REPORTS 


Trip Reports, written by Members for Members, are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date source of specialized information on just 
about any topic — scaling Aconcagua, rafting the Pongo de Mainique, Lake Titicaca, butterfly collecting, carnival, jungle hut building, the Galdpagos, 
teaching English, the Inca Trail, etc. Trip Reports are available at all SAEC Offices for your perusal. For a complete listing, send US$3.00 to the Denver 
Office. To order reports without a listing, just let us know what you need. There is a charge of twenty cents/page for photocopying plus postage. 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES 


— Regular Membership (US$25) or Couple Membership (US$35). Entitles you to 4 issues of the South American Explorer, a Membership Card, 
discounts, use of information and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. See above for a partial description of the privileges. 


— Contributing Membership (US$50). Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 


— Supporting Membership (US$100). Regular Membership with the following benefits: Choice of Parque Nacional Huascardn or Conquest of the Incas, 
a Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 


— Life Membership (US$500). Regular Membership benefits for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a complete set of South 
American Explorer magazine back issues and ten gift subscriptions that can be conferred by the Member at any time. 

— Afterlife Membership (US$5,000). All the benefits of Life Membership, a memorial room with plaque in the South American Explorers Club, and, of 
most importance, gratitude in perpetuity. 


— Subscription (US$15 one year, US$25 two years). Receive the South American Explorer magazine only — four issues per year. Subscribers are not 
entitled to membership discounts or Club services. 


For overseas airmail deliver of magazines, add the following amounts: Canada and Mexico, US$8.00; Europe and South America, US$12.00; Austrailia, 


New Zealand, Africa, and Asia, US$15.00. ; i = . © 
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Fpessessessssssess 7 <<< ------ ORDER FORM- --------- + 


Visa & Mastercard Customers -- Call 


1-800-274-0568 


to place your order 


Postage & Handling 


Shipping/Handling for U.S. Address: 
[Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in 
total.] We ship UPS whenever possible. 


$5.00 & under.... $1.50 

$5.01 to $10.00.... $2.50 

$10.01 to $25.00.... $3.50 
$25.01 to $50.00... . $4.25 
$50.01 to $75.00... . $5.00 
$75.01 to $100.00... . $5.75 
Over $100.00 ...... $6.50 


Shipping to more than one address, add $2 to 
Postage and Handling. Air Delivery UPS Blue 
Service, or First Class to Alaska, Hawaii and 
Canada, add $5, Next Day Air (Continental 
US. only), add USS$12. 


Orders phoned in by 2 p.m. Mountain Time will 
be shipped the same day. 


We are a non-profit, educational service 
organization. Membership fees and donations 


are USS. tax-deductible. 


Foreign Orders: 

If your order is to be sent outside the 
U.S. and you are paying by VISA or Mastercard, 
specify airmail or surface mail, and we will add 
the appropriate amount to your credit card. 

If you are paying by check, write first with 
your order, and we will write back to you 
advising you of the postage charges. 


To help us serve you better, please let us know 
what items you would like us to carry. All 
comments and suggestions are welcome. 


Gift certificates are available in any denomi- 
nation; $10 minimum. 


of Gift Giving 
To send Gift Membership or 
Merchandise to: 


Item Numbers: 
Lucky Person: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 


Enclose Note Saying: 


For orders only: 


1-800-274-0568 


[ ] Check if Renewing (# ) 
[ ] Check if you have a New Address 
[ ] Check if a New Member or Subscriber 


Postage & Handling $ 


TOTAL US.$ 


* Colorado residents add to subtotal: 
3% Colorado Residents outside Denver 
7.2% Denver Residents 


VISA/MASTERCARD (For Orders of $20 or more): 


Number 


Expiration Date 


‘Ordered By: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


Ship To: (Only if different from "Ordered By” above) 


Name: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 


For New Members: 
Profession 


Special Skills/Interests: 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club, P. O. Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218; Tel:(303)320-0388 
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New Books for Sale 


Explorers of the Amazon 
By Anthony Smith 


The back of this hardcover is filled with praise for two of the author’s 
previous books which might make one suspicious about the desirability of 
purchasing this one about which nary a word is uttered. However, on the 
inside front cover, John Hemming is quoted as calling it "an accurate and 
highly entertaining book," and as we all know, John Hemming, aside from 
being Director and Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, is more 
importantly a Founding Member of the South American Explorers Club, 
and his word on subjects such as this is gospel. 

$21.95 [$19.95 Members] ITEM #226 


South American Cooking 
By Barbara Karoff 


Well, here it is - a South American cookbook, with all sorts of great recipes 
from all over the continent. Salsas, sopas, entradas, empanadas, anticuchos 
— the whole "smorgesbordo" of Latin American culinary delights. Eat the 
food our staff would eat if we paid them enough. Hardcover. 

$18.95 ($17.95 Members] ITEM #229 


COLOMBIA BEFORE COLUMBUS” 


The People, Culture, sod Ceranng Art of 
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Colombia Before Columbus 
By Armand J. Labbé 


The South American Explorers Club just snapped up the very last 40 copies 
of this wonderful book, "Colombia Before Columbus: The People, Culture, 
and Ceramic Art of Prehispanic Colombia." A stunning and unprecedented 
survey of 250 examples of ceramic art from 400 B.C. to the Spanish 
Conquest. Even if you hate pottery, you'll’ want a copy of this now 
extremely rare, large glossy paperback which only 39 other lucky people in 
the world will ever be able to posses. 

$30.00 [$25.00 Members] ITEM #228 


Exploring South America 
By Loren McIntyre 


While Jacking the austerity and spare lines of the "South American 
Explorer" magazine’s artistic black & white l’essence, Loren MclIntyre’s new 
208-page book containing more than 400 full-color photographs is clearly 
aimed at a wider audience. 

Far and: away the best photographs of South America you'll see 
anywhere*by the world famous explorer, writer and photographer Loren 
McIntyre. [Available March 1990 — Order your copy now to avoid delay in 
ownership.] $40.00 [$36.00 Members] ITEM #227 


&_& SPECIAL: For the next five minutes, order all four of the above books for...$99.95 [889.95 Members] ITEM #25) _ 
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